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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


answer to months of speculation and statistical lucubra- 

tion is now known. The British electorate, going about 
its business with the enigmatic intensity of a hanging judge, 
has weighed up the evidence and pronounced at the polls. 
None of the numerous forecasts of the result has been proved 
perfectly correct, and many have been stultified. Nor is this 
surprising ; for our representative system has evolved so 
cunningly, and the caginess of voters has become so marked, 
that there could be no scientific way of foretelling the outcome. 
We may therefore take pride and pleasure in the fact that our 
democracy, like the American, is essentially unpredictable. 


T HE great secret is out. A verdict has been given. The 


No Question of Apathy 


NOTHER reasonable cause for self-congratulation is the 

extremely high aggregate poll. There can be no question 

of political apathy when 84 per cent. of the electorate 
turn out to vote on a nasty February day. Yet the campaign 
had not been fought in an unduly emotional atmosphere ; on 
the contrary, audiences were generally quiet and sphinx-like, 
and Mr. Churchill described the election as the most “‘ genteel ”’ 
and “‘demure’”’ that he had ever known. Irresponsible heckling 
and horseplay were frowned upon by all parties ; if the tyres 
of a candidate’s car were let down his opponent hastened to 
disclaim all complicity in the crime! But this almost 
Puritanical self-control on the part of politicians and their 
supporters must be attributed to the seriousness of the times 
and of the public mood. Wild enthusiasm and unbridled 
hostility were nowhere much in evidence: but feelings in fact 
were strong, and most people were clearly conscious that 
grave issues were at stake. 
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What was Decided ? 


ARTY strengths will be so closely balanced in the new 

Parliament as a result of the Election that the latter may 

be termed indecisive. So close, indeed, is the balance that 
bye-elections will assume an unprecedented importance and 
may even bring about a change of Government before 
Parliament is dissolved. It is certainly most unlikely that 
this Parliament will last out its full term, and the talk is 
already of another Election before the end of the year. 

But in two respects at least the Election has been decisive. 
First, the Communists have sustained a bloodless massacre 
from which it will be hard for them to recover, the Liberals 
have been disappointed in their hopes of a revival, and the 
electorate has opted emphatically for one or other of the two 
great Parties. Secondly, the Socialist myth, which has been 
so potent during the last five years, has been exploded. 
Socialism is now a minority force in the country and can no 
longer be said to represent “‘ the Will of the People.”’ 


Caught in their own Trap 


R. HERBERT MORRISON, the master-tactician, 
seems to have thought that if nationalisation were 
kept discreetly in the background, and the impending 
economic crisis virtually ignored, the nation might be decoyed 
into giving the Socialist Party another working majority. 
He therefore chose to fight the Election on an issue which, 
though by no means unreal, was presented to the people ina 
burlesqued form: the issue of Free Enterprise versus State 
Control. The latter, it was argued, could alone ensure the 
continuance of full employment ; the former would involve a 
return to ‘‘ the bad old days.” Socialist candidates all over 
the country made this the head and front of their appeal. 
But the sellers’ market for this sort of unscrupulous 
propaganda is fast disappearing ; and we may observe with 
grim satisfaction that the Socialists have fallen into their own 
trap. In all probability they will now be forced to confront 
the electorate when the truth about our economic position will 
be painfully apparent. And since they have failed to secure a 
working majority by soft-pedalling nationalisation, they are 
now faced with the unpleasant alternative of either dropping 
this absurd doctrine altogether, and splitting the Party ; or 
of going to the country frankly on a programme of State 
ownership, and being soundly beaten. 
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Marxism on the Down-grade 


ITHER way, the country will benefit ; for the dominant 

Marxist element in British Socialism is now on the down- 

grade. If the Party splits on the nationalisation (i.e. 
Marxist) issue, the Marxist faction will almost certainly dwindle 
and perish as the Communists have done. And if the Party 
remains united and loses the next Election on its nationalisa- 
tion programme, the latter will be so discredited that it will be 
quietly abandoned in the doldrums of Opposition. We may 
therefore hope that the Socialist Party will soon transform 
itself into a healthy honest-to-God radical party, fit to govern 
the country from time to time without subverting its entire 
economy and without threatening the Constitution. 

The only danger—and it cannot be disregarded—is that 
the nation’s economic plight may deteriorate so rapidly and so 
disastrously that Marxism (under whatever name) might have 
a chance to maintain itself by battening on the misery of 
millions of our people. But we do not think it necessary to 
take quite so morbid a view of the future. Conditions will 
certainly become bad—very bad; and those who have 
blindly voted for the Socialist Party will be tragically dis- 
illusioned. But we believe that the innate good sense of the 
British people will prevent any considerable section of them 
from surrendering to the erroneous and inhuman theory of a 
foreign intellectual. 


The Great Conservative Come-back 


HERE can be no denying the scale and significance of 

the Conservative come-back. The débdcle of 1945 was 

so complete, bye-election results during the intervening 
years have been so disappointing, and Socialist arrogance and 
misrepresentation have been so shameless, that only strong 
conviction and sheer hard work could have brought our Party 
so near to victory. The greatest credit is, of course, due to 
the leader, Mr. Churchill, who dominated the campaign from 
start to finish; and to Lord Woolton, who built up a 
magnificent organisation and fighting fund, and whose 
broadcast was one of the most persuasive in the Election 
series. 

But such massive gains could not have been achieved 
without the keenest service at every level, and anyone who 
took part in the fight in any capacity must have been struck 
by the almost fanatical enthusiasm of Conservative workers— 
a quality which in the past has been more evident among our 
opponents, and which, indeed, they have not yet lost. If we 
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are to win decisively at the next Election we must make sure 
that our spirit as well as our programme is superior to the 
Socialists’ ; that is the secret of success. 


Canvassers Must Argue 


merely knock on people’s doors, ask how they intend to 

vote, and then pass on after marking C (Conservative), 
S (Socialist), L (Liberal) or D (Doubtful) on the voting list: 
but that they should be ready and anxious to argue if given 
the slightest encouragement—or even if given none whatever ! 
They should go on their rounds full of proselytising zeal and 
should rejoice more over one Socialist or Liberal brought to 
repentance than over any number of persons interviewed and 
accounted for by an uncertain pencil-mark. One of the more 
regrettable features of the last campaign from our point of 
view was the extreme inaccuracy of our canvassing returns in 
many constituencies. This, we believe, was largely due to the 
perfunctory canvassing technique referred to above. Let us 
hope that next time local Associations will aim not only at 


E is, in our opinion, essential that canvassers should not 


“covering the ground”’, but at covering it thoroughly. For § 


every opponent converted several more may be counted ; for 
converts are as often as not the most eager missionaries. Anda 
good impression will be made on friend and foe if canvassers 
show that, so far from being stooges, they are as willing to state 
the Party case as the candidate himself; a good impression 
which will amply atone for any indiscretions committed. 


No Philandering with the Liberals 


DANGEROUS temptation, to which our Party must on 

no account succumb, is that of philandering with Liberal 

Associations—or with Liberal policy—with a view to 
capturing the two and a half million Liberal voters in the 
country. Mr. Herbert Morrison has indeed already made 
overtures from his side: but we need not fear the effects of 
these, and common sense and honour alike forbid us to 
emulate them. 

The fact that we agree with the Liberal Rump (for it hardly 
deserves to be called a Party) in opposing further nationalisa- 
tion must not be allowed to obscure fundamental differences 
on other subjects. How can we come to terms with people 
who still cling to the obsolete and suicidal doctrine of Free 


Trade; who at this moment of international tension would | 


have us abandon the principle of compulsory service ; who 
at the same time are quite willing to exercise compulsion i 
the matter of co-partnership ; and who are addicted to an 
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electoral theory which would condemn us to the kaleidoscopic 
insecurity of foreign democracies? To blur the line which 
divides us from people of such crankish opinions would be 
nothing less than treachery to our Party. Our policy is the 
right policy, and if Liberals can be persuaded to accept it they 
are welcome to join us: but their surrender must be 
unconditional. 
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Death the Only Cure 


people of uncertain mind, who are journeying from 

Socialism to Conservatism and have found in Liberalism a 
temporary resting-place. Liberalism—in the narrow, Party 
sense—is no wayside inn ; it is a lunatic asylum, a hospital 
for incurables, most of whose inmates can only be released 
from their seclusion by death! They are obstinate, inveterate 
bigots ; they are impervious to argument; their minds are 
rooted in the past. Such people will never be converted. 
Even a Communist is on the average a more likely convert to 
Conservatism than an old-fashioned Liberal, who was brought 
up to regard a Tory as an incarnation of the Devil, whose 
knowledge of history is sketchy and distorted, and who is 
largely ignorant of contemporary issues. 

Apart from this hard core of “ incurable ’”’ Liberals, there is 
admittedly a fringe of casual adherents. But the Gallup poll— 
which is fairly reliable on rough percentages—suggests that 
these would, in the absence of a Liberal candidate, divide 
about equally between the Socialist and the Conservative. 
Our own experience, moreover, convinces us that this is true. 
So what on earth is the use of compromise with the Liberals ? 
We should be selling our birthright without even obtaining a 
mess of pottage ! 


[2 is a fallacy to suppose that Liberals are in the main 


First-hand Comment: Yorkshire 


will now give some first-hand comment from two 

important areas—Yorkshire and Birmingham—which 

will depict in detail some of the problems which Con- 
servatism has to surmount. 

In Yorkshire the Election riddle is made harder to read by 
the very large number of alterations to the constituencies. 
The narrow Conservative win at York shows a swing 
away from Socialism of about 3 per cent.: but in York town 

= and county interests are mixed. In the districts of wool, 
'@ coal and steel Labour holds its own. Conservative gains on 
' percentage have been due to better organisation of the 
standing Conservative vote, to favourable redistribution of 
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the electorate, and at Shipley and Doncaster in some measure 
to the excellent fighting qualities of the individual candidates, 
The result in Halifax is fairly typical of these industrial 
constituencies. The town relies on a variety of industries, of 
which textiles are only a third, and thus it fared better in the 
years of depression than some of its neighbours. The Socialist 
appeal to memories of the bad times is correspondingly less 
effective. Nevertheless Labour can still poll 47 votes in every 
100, exactly the same percentage as in 1945. 


The Illusory Present 


HE fact is that, with more money in his pocket, a safe 
job and Social Security, the average man has been better 
off, and he gives the credit to the Government. This 


fact is the strongest argument. Professor Cole has truly said, | 


and doubtless many speakers have repeated, that “ for the 
maintenance of full employment the Government has so far 
been under no necessity of taking any action ; the problem 
has been one of shortage of workers, and not of shortage of 
jobs.”’ But it is also true that it is much better to be a worker 
when workers and not jobs are short. In many of the smaller 
businesses, none too plentifully supplied with capital, condi- 
tions of employment have sometimes been bad in the past, 
“‘ Before the war my boss could say what he liked to me,”’ you 
hear it said, ‘“‘ now it’s me that can do the talking.” The 
Conservatives’ determination to tackle the cost of living 
makes a great appeal, especially to the women : but even this 
is spoiled by the fear that if prices went down wages would 
fall too. The present wage gives most people a freedom to 
spend never known before, and this will not lightly he 
foregone. 


Genuine Misunderstanding 


O one could call this attitude one of stubborn prejudice. 

It is simply that the arguments for “‘ going on as we are” 

—as they present themselves to John Sutcliffe, your 
average Yorkshire workman, and his wife—are stronger than 
the arguments against. He has been ready and even eager to 
hear the other point of view. Two or three hundred people wil 
gather round a speaker in the market-place for as long as hes 
worth hearing. The feeling is not, in spite of the Dath 
Herald, “‘ Here is one of these Tory plutocrats trying to put 
one across on us,” but “‘ There must be something in it whet 
this Party with its leaders whom we respect so much tells ts 
we must vote the other way, but we cannot for the life of & 
see it.” 
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First-hand Comment: Birmingham 


HE results of the Birmingham contests are of particular 

interest. In 1935, the Unionists (as the Conservatives 

still call themselves in Birmingham) held all 12 seats. 
In 1945, the number of constituencies was increased to 13, of 
which the Unionists won only three. The swing in votes was 
23 per cent.—the highest swing recorded for any city in the 
United Kingdom. Since 1945, however, the Unionist Party 
machine in Birmingham has been radically overhauled, so 
that it is now one of the finest organisations in the country. 
Furthermore, it was thought that redistribution would, on 
balance, help the Unionists, by reducing the number of 
constituencies in the central part of the city. Optimism was 
fostered when the Unionists regained control of the City 
Council—though the results in 1949 were ominously less 
favourable than those of two years before. Unionist fore- 
casters regarded four victories at the General Election as 
certain, two more as highly probable, and at least one more 
success as not unlikely: only three of the 13 constituencies 
were regarded as hopeless. 

Actually, the Unionists gained only one more seat than 
they had secured in 1945—and that by a majority smaller than 
any of the Socialist victories. The swing in votes turned 
out to be little more than 1 per cent. in favour of the Unionists. 
Six Socialists were returned with majorities of 8,000 or more. 
All in all, the results were a very severe set-back to Unionist 
hopes. 


1935 and 1950 


HY did the Unionists do so badly ? Ironically enough, 
\X/ the very reason for their success in 1935 was an 
indirect cause of their crushing defeats in the two 
General Elections which followed. Birmingham (as Joseph 
Chamberlain so rightly foresaw) gained more than any other 
city from the return to Protection. Unemployment in 
Birmingham went up from 19,000 to 70,000 under the second 
Socialist Government. Between 1931 and 1935, after the 
imposition of the Import Duties Act, the number of un- 
employed in Birmingham was reduced by 75 per cent. ‘‘ Vote 
Unionist and keep your job” was an election-winner in 1935. 
But just because unemployment in Birmingham was so much 
below the average in the country as a whole, there were many 
arrivals in Birmingham from other, depressed, areas—Wales, 
Lancashire, and the North of England. It is these immigrants 
who are mainly responsible for the Socialist majority in 
Birmingham to-day. 


1* 
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Past and Present 


N other respects, also, it is paradoxically true to say that 

the very excellence of Unionist municipal administration 

in the past has aided Socialism in the long run. A great 
deal of slum clearance was undertaken by the Unionists in the 
inter-war years. For geological reasons, it was not possible to 
erect large tenement buildings in the slum areas (and the 
Birmingham slums are, indeed, among the worst in Great 
Britain). Hence slum clearance took the form of large 
municipal housing estates in the outer wards—and these 
estates are veritable Socialist fortresses in areas which might 
otherwise show a Unionist majority. In general, it is fair to 
say that the Unionist administration in Birmingham has, in 
the past, looked after the city and its members extremely well. 
But the element of Whig paternalism in ‘‘ the Chamberlain 
tradition” has, unfortunately, misled a large section of the 
population into the belief that the State itself is fundamentally 
beneficent. These people have not yet learnt that, in attacking 
free enterprise, and accepting the doctrine that the proper 
task of local government is merely “‘ to administer national 
plans locally,” they run the risk of forfeiting all that Birming- 
ham has achieved through the energy and grit of its own 
inhabitants. 


Consequences of the War Years 


IRMINGHAM Unionist M.P.s have traditionally main- 
Bsns a very close touch with their constituencies. But 

during the war years this proved impossible—many 
members, like Mr. Amery and Mr. Geoffrey Lloya were busily 
engaged—and it was during this period that Socialism began 
to secure its hold on Birmingham. (Incidentally the present 
generation of Socialist leaders in Birmingham are considerably 
abler men than their predecessors.) The immediate task 
before the Unionists is to retain their majority on the City 
Council, by winning a sufficient number of wards at the 
municipal elections in two months’ time. But, looking further 
ahead, the great task is to rebuild those personal relationships 
in the constituencies, which were the foundation of Unionist 
ascendancy in the past. Birmingham is not lost for ever, but 
it can only be regained through assiduous work supported by 
the relentless pressure of events. 


Bevan on the Warpath 


NYONE who supposes that five years in office have 
Amoret “Nye” into a statesman must have been 


speedily disillusioned by the newspaper reports of his 
campaign speeches. A fairly typical performance was his 
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hour-long oration at the Costa Green Stadium in Birmingham. 
Mr. Bevan had the advantage of following Mr. Julius Silverman 
and Mr. Raymond Blackburn, two of the murkier stars in the 
Socialist firmament. Mr. Silverman suggested that the most 
economical way to build council houses was by employing a 
direct labour force. Mr. Blackburn, not to be outdone, tried 
to demonstrate that unrequited exports were really a very 
good thing. 

Mr. Bevan, having delivered his customary observations 
on “‘ ordinary chaps ”’ to the overflow audience outside, began 
his speech with the remark that it was really unnecessary to 
have an Election at all ; the conclusion was already so forgone. 
(Mr. Blackburn had said, shortly before, that “ Nye could 
never be accused of totalitarian intentions.’’) Most Govern- 
ments, said Mr. Bevan, dreaded the moment when they had 
once again to face the electorate: but not the present Labour 
Government. They had fulfilled all their pledges and were glad 
of this opportunity to come forward with a new programme. 
“And after another five years we shall come back again 
(cheers), and again (loud cheers), and again (loud and pro- 
longed cheers), and then (pause and a sudden hush)—then 
Britain may (pause)—I don’t say she will, but she may—be 
able once again to afford the luxury of a Tory Government ” 
(tumultuous applause and laughter). 

This is Bevan’s favourite oratorical device. He builds up a 
crescendo of applause for his own side, and caps the period 
with a contemptuous reference to his opponents. It is 
undeniably effective. 


Government Changes 


R. ATTLEE’S reconstruction of his Government will 

not greatly alter the outward semblance of the 

Treasury Bench in either House; and we trust any- 
way that the new team will be transient, embarrassed and 
soon forgotten. But there is importance in some of the 
changes which have been made, if only as implying a confession 
of previous failure on the part of the Prime Minister. 

The departure of Mr. Strachey and Dr. Summerskill from 
the Ministry of Food will be observed all over the country with 
impartial relief and jubilation. They have combined incom- 
petence and smugness in an extraordinary degree. Unfortu- 
nately the new Minister, Mr. Maurice Webb, is chiefly known 
for his unfair and insolent broadcast during the Election, 
which did not suggest that he was at all fitted for high 
responsibility ; he also took a prominent part in the Parlia- 
mentary opposition to Princess Elizabeth’s allowance. Mr. 
Shinwell’s promotion to the Ministry of Defence can only be 
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. justified if this good-humoured tub-thumper uses his dema- 
gogic gifts to keep the rank and file of his Party straight on 
conscription. The new Colonial Secretary, Mr. Griffiths, is a 
popular miners’ leader and Parliamentarian: but there is a 
danger that, in the absence of any other knowledge or 
qualifications, he may try to deal with Africa as though it were 
South Wales. Neither he nor Mr. Shinwell will have much 
difficulty in outshining his predecessor:' but that is cold 
comfort for the British Empire. 


Another Wykehamist at the Treasury 


NEW post, carrying Cabinet rank, has been brought 

into being under the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 

the former Minister of Fuel and Power, Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, has been appointed to it. As Minister of State for 
Economic Affairs he will assist Sir Stafford Cripps and will be 
available to answer for the Treasury in Parliament when its 
chief is abroad on important business. Both Sir Stafford and 
Mr. Gaitskell are Wykehamists, and so is Mr: Douglas Jay, who 
remains at the Treasury as Financial Secretary. Winchester 
and New College will thus for the time being retain their 
stranglehold over the nation’s economic destiny. Foreigners 
may smile at this prevalence of the “‘ Old School Tie ”’ even 
under a Socialist régime: but it is not so easy for us to 
smile ! 


The Inexorable Crisis 


EANWHILE the dollar crisis, upon the solution of 

which not only the Welfare State but our very survival 

as a great economic power depends, is becoming more 
serious with every month that passes. In January the dollar 
value of our exports to the United States was 5 per cent. lower 
than in the average month of the first quarter of 1949; and 
the value of our exports to Canada was slightly less than the 
average for the whole of 1949—all this in spite of devaluation. 
Yet it appears that our feckless rulers are living in the hope 
that by some miracle our dollar trading account will have 
balanced itself by 1952. But do they also expéct that we 
shall be able next year to start repaying the American Loan in 
annual instalments of over $30 million, as we agreed to do? 
Perhaps they are secretly and subconsciously planning to 
invoke the waiver clause year after year, and to obtain from 
the United States an extension of Marshall Aid by means of 
an unspoken blackmail—‘‘ You support us, or we go Com- 
munist.” How otherwise can we account for the fatuous 
opportunism of their foreign economic policy during the last 
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five years and their failure to get together with the other 
Commonwealth nations—especially Canada—to work 
courageously towards independence of the American dollar ? 


The Petulance of Mr. Bevin 


R. BEVIN remains at the Foreign Office, with a new 

subordinate Minister of State—Mr. Kenneth Younger 

—to succeed Mr. Hector McNeil, who becomes 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Many will regret that Mr. Bevin has not taken this 
opportunity to withdraw from politics. His health is no 
longer equal to the strain of office, and he is no longer as 
indispensable as he was when he alone of Socialists had the 
sense to follow Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s lead in foreign 
affairs. In spite of his petulant attempts during the Election 
campaign to claim originality for all that he had done, and to 
disown the Churchillian paternity of his most fruitful work, 
he will live in history as the man who persuaded the Socialist 
Party to pursue, in the national interest, a Conservative 
foreign policy. To do this required courage, and Mr. Bevin 
has shown conspicuous courage. But, thanks to him, there 
are now others in his Party who could be trusted to follow 
Mr. Churchill no less faithfully, and who would make up in 
physical energy for any lack of Mr. Bevin’s diplomatic 
qualities—not that these have ever been much in evidence. 


The Edinburgh Speech 


DINBURGH has once before in modern British history 

been the source from which has emanated an important new 

line of policy. By his ‘‘ Edinburgh Letter ’’ Lord John 
Russell committed the Liberal Party to the baleful policy of 
Free Trade; and by his recent Edinburgh speech Mr. 
Churchill has committed the Conservative Party to the wise 
and far-sighted policy of conciliation with Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Churchill has always recognised what others, alas, 
failed to recognise in the ‘thirties; that appeasement is a 
fatal form of diplomacy unless it is backed up by superior 
strength. But he also perceives what the more recent critics 
of appeasement have tended to overlook; that, granted 
superior strength, it is the only sane and civilised form of 
diplomacy. After the Second World War Mr. Churchill’s first 
care was to maintain the strength of the western world; to 
prevent this country from going pacifist again and the United 
States from reverting to isolationism. This he achieved by 
the Fulton and Ziirich speeches, which inspired the Atlantic 
Pact and the movement for European consolidation. But now 
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that he is satisfied that the West is reasonably well-armed 
and on the gui vive, Mr. Churchill is advocating a return to 
direct, personal and secret contact with the Kremlin. 


The Privy Council Issue 


UR comment last month on the omission of Mr. 

Holland, the new Prime Minister of New Zealand, from 

the Privy Council, and, arising from that, on the need 
for Privy Council reform, seems to have attracted considerable 
attention. But although we are glad that other papers share 
our interest in this question, we could have wished that more 
notice had been given to the general need for reform, and less 
to the individual case of Mr. Holland. The latter is, of course, 
important, but it is surely incidental to the main issue. There 
is, we believe, no adequate excuse for Mr. Holland’s name not 
having been added to the list of new Privy Councillors in the 
New Year Honours ; and we will explain our scepticism in the 
next paragraph. But even when justice has been done—as 
soon it must be—to Mr. Holland, the wider question will 
remain, and it is to that that we would particularly ask our 
readers, and all who are interested in Commonwealth affairs, 
to give their minds. 


The Case of Mr. Holland 


R. HOLLAND assumed office about three weeks before 

the appearance of the New Year Honours List. A list 

of recommendations from New Zealand had already 
been prepared by his predecessor, and Mr. Holland declined 
to make any alterations to this. But the duty of putting his 
own name forward for the Privy Council could not anyway 
have lain with him; it lay with the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. 

Why did Mr. Attlee overlook Mr. Holland ? The explana- 
tion supplied to us, on high authority, is that there was no 
precedent for an appointment at such short notice, and that 
there would have been no time to make the necessary 
enquiries. This is not even superficially plausible, much less 
convincing. What precedent is there for the Prime Minister 
of a fully-fledged nation of the Commonwealth—and one 
which recognises the Privy Council—not being a member of 
the latter when firmly established in office? And anyway, 
since when have precedents been regarded as inflexible? 
Surely they exist on the understanding that they must 
constantly be modified to suit the exigencies of the times. As 
for the excuse that time was too short to make formal 
enquiries—which presumably means asking Mr. Holland if he 
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would consent to become a Privy Councillor—this really 
cannot be taken at all seriously. We no longer live in an age 
when communication with the Antipodes is a matter of weeks 
or months: Mr. Holland’s agreement could have been sought 
and obtained in a matter of minutes. 


No IIl-feeling 


E are prepared to give Mr. Attlee the benefit of the 
doubt and to assume that his oversight was uninten- 


tional ; and we are informed that no slight is felt in 
New Zealand Government circles. Nevertheless we persist 
in our opinion that Mr. Holland should have been admitted to 
the Privy Council at the earliest possible moment after he 
took office as Prime Minister ; that his omission from the New 
Year Honours List was a lamentable error; and that the 
omission should be repaired without further delay. It is 
indeed scandalous that Mr. Maurice Webb, for instance, has 
become a Privy Councillor before the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand ! 


The Wider Implications 


UT it is with the wider implications of this question that 
Be: are chiefly concerned. The Privy Council of the United 

Kingdom is now in an anomalous position vis @ vis the 
Commonwealth, as was the United Kingdom Government until 
quite recently. It is, of course, a domestic institution, and it 
has its counterparts in Privy or Executive Councils in most 
other Commonwealth countries. But it has, nevertheless, a 
special status: its members are styled “ The Right Hon.” 
whereas Privy or Executive Councillors in other Common- 
wealth countries are merely “The Hon.’”’ Moreover—and 
this is the vital point—it has distinct Commonwealth over- 
tones: it is considered a very high honour for Dominion 
statesmen to be admitted to it—quite apart from the fact 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, though no 
longer recognised by every Commonwealth nation, may still 
described, broadly speaking, as the Imperial Supreme 

urt. 


A Clear Choice 


E are therefore faced with a clear choice in this 
\\/ matter. Either our Privy Council must have no 
Commonwealth overtones, and so become a purely 
domestic institution, in no way superior to other domestic 
Privy Councils in the Commonwealth; or it must, by a 
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natural process of development, become a truly Common- 
wealth institution, looking not to the United Kingdom but to 
the Crown as its heart and centre, and morally superior to all 
domestic Privy Councils, including our own. Of these two 
alternatives the latter is surely preferable. This country 
would thus, like the Dominions, have its own Privy Council, 
whose members would be styled ‘“‘ The Hon.’’; and there 
would also be a Commonwealth Privy Council, whose members 
would be styled ‘‘ The Right Hon.” and would be appointed 
by the Crown on the recommendation of the various Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, each within his proper sphere. Prime 
Ministers themselves, and Leaders of Opposition, should 
presumably be ex officio members : not, of course, by absolute 
legal right, but as a matter of convention. 

Some Commonwealth countries might refuse to participate 
in such an arrangement : but that need not prevent the others 
from doing so, and we are convinced that most of them would, 
We are convinced too that a Commonwealth Privy Council 
such as we have outlined would have great symbolical value 
and that membership of it, while conferring no supranational 
powers, would be a coveted distinction and a further induce- 
ment to unity of thought and action within the Commonwealth, 


Sir Harry Lauder 


ARRY LAUDER is lost to us—all but his voice, which 

will long be listened to throughout the English-speaking 

world. In the range and quality of his genius he is 
irreplaceable ; for nowadays, with the dominance of radio and 
the disappearance of music halls, the link between audience 
and artists of his type is less intimate than before. Intimacy 
was the greatest of Harry Lauder’s gifts ; he was fast friends 
with every soul in the company before him from the moment 
his stocky figure stumped on to the stage. And next was his 
astonishing variety ; for he was a minstrel of the great school 
—troubadour, patriot, sentimentalist, boon companion, and 
humorist in the pawkiest. of veins, a chameleon for versatility 
and irresistible in each successive change. But beneath all 
was the man, compact of homely Scottish virtue, to whom 
family and country were all in all. Thrifty, also, to the core— 
yet warmly generous to all good causes and innumerable 
friends, so long as his name was not revealed. Science is under 
a cloud at present—it seems an awful menace in so many of 
its mysteries: but millions of us will be grateful to it for 
preserving Harry Lauder’s voice in all his familiar songs, now 
that Harry Lauder himself is gone from our ken. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ELECTIONS : 
A CONTRAST 


By CLIFTON DANIEL 


INSTON CHURCHILL called it a ‘‘ demure ” election. 
American newspaper, radio and magazine correspon- 
dents who came to London by the score especially 
to observe the campaign certainly found it so. Those who 
were looking for sensations were disappointed. There was 
little to be seen except a nation making up its mind—a process 
that, in Britain, seems to have fewer than the usual outward 
manifestations. Latins talk with their hands, and Americans 
sometimes seem to think with their mouths, but the British. . . 

Like the English countryside itself, British elections are 
models of neatness and order, by comparison with those of the 
United States. American elections are characterised by a 
sprawling diversity and disorder, which are typical of the 
country. 

The contrast between the electoral systems of the two 
countries begins with the political parties. British political 
organisations are compact and coherent as to composition and 
policy. They are, as one American has observed, vehicles of 
policy, of specific ideologies such as Socialism and Capitalism, 
whereas American parties are vehicles of compromise. This 
difference again can be explained by differences between the 
two countries and their political requirements. 

Britain is a compact nation, highly developed politically, 
economically and socially, to which a single political pro- 
gramme or body of political thought can be applied with some 
ease and some consistency. Political issues in Britain are 
usually national issues. Parliament legislates primarily for the 
nation as a whole, and, to a large extent, for the body politic 
as a unit. 

The United States, on the other hand, is a country of great 
breadth and variety, a veritable continent, with all the 
diversity of soil, climate, geography, industry, agriculture, 
regional loyalties, local cultures and local problems that 
characterise a continent. To meet the needs of such a 
diversified society, political parties must have diversified and 
all-encompassing—or highly elastic—policies and programmes. 

Therefore, American political parties are blocs. They are: 
deliberately designed to 2 so. The blocs are formed for the 
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election of a government to administer the country on a basis 
of reasonable fairness to all major interests, not to promote 
any particular brand of social or political theory. 

Even Franklin D. Roosevelt’s success in winning the 
allegiance of such a large proportion of the electorate and 
holding it so long was probably due, not so much to his 
enunciation of the New Deal, as to his skill in bringing 
together under one roof, or on one platform, the industrial 
masses of the East and North and the agricultural millions of 
the Middle West and South. The New Deal itself did not 
emerge full-blown from anything like the Fabian Society and 
the London School of Economics ; it grew with the times. 

In the United States, the two major parties merge into 
each other, both in membership and in policy, to a far greater 
extent than the Labour and Conservative Parties in Britain. 
That can be illustrated by the fact that the Republican Party 
once nominated for President a life-long Democrat, Wendell 
Willkie, and both parties in the 1948 campaign considered 
drafting General Dwight Eisenhower, whose affiliation is 
presumed to be Republican but has never been publicly 
declared. By way of contrast, one could not imagine the 
Tory Parliamentary Party taking Aneurin Bevan for its 
leader—to cite an extreme case. 

There does not exist in the United States anything like the 
party discipline that prevails in Britain. President Truman 
has no means, except the declining power of patronage, to 
keep his fellow-Democrats in party harness the way Prime 
Minister Attlee was able to do all through his first term in 
office. The situation that has arisen with the failure of the 
Labour Government to obtain a secure majority in the House 
of Commons can and does arise almost any week in the House 
of Representatives. The Administration, under the terms of 
the American Constitution, does not, of course, resign ; it 
simply continues to appeal to Congress and the people until it 
succeeds or is irrevocably defeated. 

There are no sanctions available to the national leader of 
an American political party because the party is only a loose 
confederation and its branches are practically autonomous. 
A candidate may be elected to the National Congress or to 
high office in one of the 48 States on purely local issues, 
without regard to the party’s national programme. The 
personality of the candidate—or even his dexterity with a 
guitar—usually plays a much more important part in his 
campaign than it does in Britain. 

Moreover, there is no strong central party organisation in 
the United States to exact allegiance, as there is in Britain. 
The national organisations of the two major parties used to 
go out of existence between campaigns. As likely as not, local 
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party machines are dominated by local candidates and 

litical bosses and they function without reference to any 
central body, coalescing only for nation-wide elections. The 
political skill of a consummate campaigner such as James A. 
Farley, who was chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee under Franklin Roosevelt’s leadership, is often the 
primary factor in creating a strong national organisation. 
One of Mr. Farley’s greatest talents was a memory for names. 

An example of the independence of regional and local 
party organisations was given in 1948, when Southern 
Democrats, calling themselves Dixiecrats, held a rump 
convention and nominated a candidate for President in 
opposition to Mr. Truman. Once the election was over, the 
rebels drifted back into the Democratic Party, and they 
returned without serious punishment or embarrassment. 
Once President Roosevelt tried to ‘‘ purge”’ some of his 
opponents within the Democratic Party and openly opposed 
them for re-election to Congress ; he failed and never tried 
again. 

, The contrast with Britain is sharp. Not only were Left- 
wing, pro-Soviet Members of Parliament expelled from the 
Labour Party, but they were all soundly beaten in the recent 
election. In the United States, anyone excluded from a 
political party is expelled by the local organisation. Exclusion 
is reserved only for major figures and they are excluded only 
from positions of leadership. So far as I know, there is no 
law in any State that prevents a man from calling himself a 
Republican or Democrat and participating in the primary 
elections of those parties, which are the means of selecting 
party candidates for office. There is no such thing as excluding 
a man from a political party in the precise and specific sense 
that John Platts-Mills and Konni Zilliacus were read out of the 
Labour Party. On the other hand, Members of Congress do 
not cross the aisle of the House and join the Opposition, as 
Winston Churchill did early in his career. There is no need 
to move ; a Congressman can stay in his party and vote more 
or less as he pleases ; he is answerable to the people, not to 
the party. 

It can readily be seen how all these factors make for 
looseness in party affiliation and in the conduct of elections. 
Americans, moreover, are always struck by the professional 
character of the British political organisations. The paid 
agent and the continuing local associations and parties are 
not familiar to the United States, where party work is sporadic 
and periodic. There does not exist in the United States an 
organisation that could turn out the kind of speakers’ reference 
book that the Conservatives used in the recent British 
campaign, a compendium of voting records, statements and 
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reference material on all the major issues of the election. 

In Britain, one observes, party policy is constantly being 
shaped and amended, not only by the debates in Parliament 
and in the Press, but by the continuing activity of the parties 
themselves. Party conferences are normally held once a year 
to review the party’s record, peer into the future and modify 
the programme to meet new circumstances. In the United 
States, national political conventions are held only once every 
four years, when a candidate for President is to be nominated 
and a policy decided. The choice of a Presidential nominee 
often has a profound effect on the character of the party 
platform or the way it is interpreted to the public and later 
applied. 

Because the United States is so large, campaigning begins 
months ahead of the election. It has already started for the 
Congressional elections next November. If an early start 
were not made, a candidate for President could not hope to 
make an impression on the country. He would not attempt 
to do so in the 21 days of a British campaign. His campaign 
is, of course, a more spectacular affair. More money can be 
spent and more tricks employed. 

In Britain, neither in the recent election nor in any other, 
has there been anything like the campaign of a candidate for 
President, with the possible exception of Winston Churchill’s 
tours of the country. Yet, an American Presidential aspirant 
would die of shame if he could get no larger hall and no larger 
audience than the ones that even Mr. Churchill had during the 
election campaign. 

It goes without saying, however, that British elections are 
conducted with more decorum and honesty than those in the 
United States. An American is impressed with the fact that 
there has not been a court action to contest the election 
returns in Britain for the past 25 years. The nearest thing toa 
scandal in the recent election, the failure of the polling officers 
in one case to provide enough ballots, would scarcely have 
attracted national attention in the United States. Much 
worse things happen, although bribery, corruption and the 
falsification of returns are gradually diminishing under the 
pressure of rising public morality in the United States. Even 
so, Americans smile when they hear that a candidate for 
Parliament does not dare buy a glass of beer for a voter during 
the campaign lest he be accused of attempting bribery. 

After the returns were declared in the British election, Mr. 
Churchill remarked that it had been conducted with “‘ fairness, 
precision and decorum ”’ and that it might be an example to 
European countries whose elections were not conducted with 
such correctness. He might also have said that it could bea 
model for the United States. The thoughtfulness and gravity 
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with which the electorate went to the polls likewise should 
commend itself to Americans. 

We American visitors thought the campaign was dull, all 
right—no bands, very few banners and no theatrical stunts. 
But we never doubted that the British people were intensely 
interested and well-informed. Our belief was confirmed by 
the extraordinary size of the poll and the high percentage of 
eligible voters who actually cast their ballots. 

On the other hand, we were struck by a phenomenon that 
would not be welcome in American life—the sharp class 
distinction that apparently has developed between Right and 
Left in Britain. The class aspect of the political parties— 
“the tweedy and the needy ’—was emphasised all over the 
country whenever one visited local political headquarters or 
attended local rallies. One formed the impression that class 
was sometimes more important than policy. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the distinction is 
not so great between the two major parties, except to the 
extent that most of the major industrialists and financiers 
traditionally are associated with the Republican Party. 
American trade unions are not Socialist, and to-day I can 
think of only one prominent avowed Socialist in the leadership 
of the Labour movement : Walter Reuther, Secretary of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations. Trade unions also are 
not affiliated with political parties, but prefer to bargain with 
the parties as they bargain with the employers, believing that 
they can get the most by committing themselves the least. 
In the old days, when the craft unions of the American 
Federation of Labor dominated trade unionism, the workers 
were as likely to vote Republican as not. Since the time of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, however, the bulk of trade union 
support has been thrown to the Democrats. 

Although the American Labour movement was more 
highly organised politically in 1948 than ever before and 
helped substantially to re-elect President Truman, it has not 
yet shown any intentions of transforming itself into a political 
party. What happens in Britain in the next few years may 
influence the unions considerably, as it will influence the whole 
American trend towards a Welfare State and a planned 
economy. It remains to be seen whether elections fought on 
such sharply-drawn class lines and such rigidly defined 
ideologies can provide the country with the sort of government 
that its grave situation requires. 


CLIFTON DANIEL. 


THE LESSON OF THE SAAR 


By LorD VANSITTART 


HE recent troubles which have arisen in connection with 

the Saar are superficially a small episode, but in reality 

a profoundly illuminating one. To understand it we 
must look back. 

In the First World War the Germans devastated all 
Northern France and, of course, never paid for its restoration. 
Before they were finally driven out they destroyed—by an 
act of unparalleled malice—the coalmines of Northern France, 
To compensate for this the French naturally wanted the coal 
of the Saar. The Germans never ceased protesting. Their 
fundamental and ineradicable notion is that they are entitled 
to make periodic wars and inflict untold damage on their 
neighbours, but that it is outrageous that they should ever 
be called upon to pay for this damage. The devil of it is that 
the Germans are perfectly sincere in this outlook. 

In due course history repeated itself and the Germans 
launched a new war of aggression, wherein they again did 
untold damage to France. So the French quite naturally and 
justly wanted the Saar coal again. They pointed out that if 
they obtained the lease of the Saar mines for 50 years, this 
would do something to balance the economic inequalities of 
Western Europe. Even with the Saar mines the French 
output of coal would only be about three-fifths of that of the 
Ruhr. Without the Saar coal the disproportion in Germany's 
favour would again be overwhelming. The Germans, unre 
pentant as of old, have continually protested against any such 
notion, affirming that the coal of the Saar is their exclusive 
property. It is, of course, nothing of the kind. Ifa man has 
£100 and owes £1,000, it is manifest that the {100 is not his 
absolute property. The Germans simply say: “‘ Oh, yes it is, 
and to make it so it is the bounden duty of all the rest of you 
to let us off that {1,000.”" This is the German mentality at 
its simplest and purest. 

Again, to bring some balance in the West, the French have 
stipulated for the economic attachment of the Saar to their 
system. They have been careful to emphasise that they 
emphatically do not contemplate the political attachment of 
the Saar to France. It may well be argued that in practice 
it would prove difficult for a territory to be economically 
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attached to one country and politically to another. That 
point will, however, not arise. Not only France, but the 
British and American Governments, are firm in considering 
that the Saar territory must be autonomous and that the 
Saar should be admitted in its separate capacity to the Council 
of Europe. There is much virtue in that word “ separate,” 
but of course it in no way appeases the Germans. 

It cannot be denied that such a programme is necessarily 
unpalatable to them. It is not, however, at all unduly hard 
for a nation which has made and lost two wars—for it did 
make them, however much it may now attempt to spread the 
blame. 

I have much sympathy with the Germans in their protests 
against the amputation of German territory involved by the 
Oder-Neisse frontier in the East. That was an injustice 
perpetrated to cover Russia’s vast theft of all Eastern Poland. 
East Prussia should certainly have been taken from Germany 
at the end of the war, because Poland always was and must be 
an indefensible proposition without it. But to take from 
Germany besides all the rest of East Germany was a grave 
transgression against common sense and ordinary rectitude. 
If the Germans continue to protest about these iniquities, 
which are solely due to the greed of Soviet Russia, we shall 
all understand it perfectly well. Contrariwise, to make an 
outcry about the essential mildness involved in creating an 
autonomous Saar is really to encourage and revive German 
nationalism without any adequate cause. 

M. Schuman recently embarked on a goodwill mission to 
Germany in order, as he hoped, to explain the reasonableness 
of French claims. He forgot, however, that those who go 
flirting with Germany are always apt to get a thick ear unless 
they go to make concessions. If a man asks for anything of 
Germany, no matter how honourable his intentions, she is 
apt to call the flirtation rape. M. Schuman’s visit proved no 
exception to the general rule. 

For all these reasons I have called the Saar episode 
illuminating, because it lights up some German features 
which are easily and unsafely forgotten. The problem, 
however, has a far graver importance than that. The Allies 
are agreed in considering that it can only be finally solved 
and regularised in the German peace treaty. But there is not 
going to be a German peace treaty—at least not unless we 
are all completely insane. I have spent much time during 
these last years in the House of Lords, on platforms and in 
books and articles, trying to make our people grasp the simple 
fact that you never can make a treaty worth tuppence with 
any totalitarian Power. As I said in Even Now, a totalitarian’s 
word is not his bond but yours, because he never dreams of 
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keeping it, whereas he always expects you to do so, and thus 
ties you up in knots for nothing. No Nazi, no Communist 
has ever kept any treaty. By persevering with negotiations 
all you can do is either to get an abominably bad treaty, like 
those concluded after this war with the ex-satellite States, or 
else to go on muddling along in humiliating impotence and 
sterility, as in the case of the attempted Austrian treaty, 
The Russians have never had any intention of concluding one, 
because they want their troops handy for the coercion of 
Yugoslavia, but they have kept our wretched negotiators 
fooling around for many years now. If our people had any 
dignity they would refuse to meet the Russians any more 
on this subject. 

We should certainly not conclude any treaty with Russia 
about Germany. Indeed, it is a physical impossibility for us 
to do so, because the first condition which Russia would 
impose would be the total evacuation of Germany by all 
Allied troops. She would thus leave Germany wide open to 
the new German army which she has built up in Eastem 
Germany. So soon as we and the French and the Americans 
had gone, this army would walk into Germany, communise 
it by force, and so achieve the penultimate stage of world 
dominion with hardly a blow struck. 

No, a German treaty is completely out of the question, 
Yet the Socialists in their election manifesto had the temerity 
to say: ‘‘ We will remain ready at any moment to co-operate 
fully with Russia.” Either they know that to be quite 
impossible, and are therefore misleading the public, or they 
have learned nothing whatever in their five years of office, 
I have seldom read a more dishonest sentence on international 
affairs. 

All this, however, means that the question of the Saar will 
not be settled and legitimised by the contemplated channels, 
Either some other formula of regularisation must be deter- 
mined—and it will never be determined with German 
consent—or, alternatively, the question must remain an 
unratified one, and therefore an open sore not only in Franco- 
German relations, but in the relations of all the Westem 
Powers to Germany. Such an opportunity will be continually 
exploited by the rising strength of German nationalism, and 
the position of Dr. Adenauer and his more sensible colleagues— 
some are wild—will be continually weakened by the clamout 
of the extremists on both Left and Right. 

This is an extremely ominous outlook, because the 
Adenauer Government, in spite of its shortcomings, is the 
best that we are likely to get. This evil situation need not 
have arisen, and could disappear overnight if the Germans 
would once get it into their heads that they really do owe 
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something to mankind in general and to Europe in particular 
to atone for the appalling crimes which they have committed. 
There has been no more sign of such a development after the 
Second World War than there was after the first. I fear that 
it is asking for the impossible. But until that mentality zs 
acquired, the Germans must not be surprised if many of us 
still do not like or trust them. 

There is one other point which should not be omitted from 
consideration in this connection or, indeed, in any other 
German connection. There are still a number of very impor- 
tant persons, both in this country and in the United States, 
who are playing with the idea of rearming Germany. In any 
case, the question will soon be pressed upon us again by the 
Germans themselves, who grow steadily more clamorous in 
every context. The complete absence of goodwill, contrition, 
or even an ordinary grasp of reality, which has been mani- 
fested by the Germans as a whole in the episode of the Saar, 
makes it clearer than ever that the Western Allies would be 
playing with fire if they ever contemplated such a hazardous 
resort as rearming a recalcitrant and mainly ill-tempered 
ex-enemy. I have frequently pointed out that in inter- 
national affairs one must have some principles. Now principles 
are simple things, and the ideas resulting from them are 
therefore necessarily simple also. What, for instance, could 
be simpler than the practice of first things first? In other 
words, Germany must first manifest a far better and safer 
frame of mind than has emerged from this revealing episode. 
It will be quite time enough to consider rearming her if and 
when the miracle has taken place. For my part I would not 
rearm Germany even if it did; but in any case I would not 
court disaster by anticipating miracles, which are phenomena 
virtually unknown in the modern world. 


VANSITTART. 


PRESIDENT VINCENT AURIOL 


By ANDRE STIBIO 


HE President of the French Republic’s visit to England 

marks the opening of the fourth year in his seven-year 

term of office. His election by the Congress of Versailles 
on January 16, 1947, rang out the Provisional Government 
and rang in the Parliaments of the new Constitution, of 
which the President had himself been one of the chief arti- 
ficers. His three years of office since that day have been full 
of trouble and uncertainty. Monsieur Vincent Auriol’s grasp 
upon his functions was hesitant at the start, but it has steadily 
become more confident and assured ; and it is largely due to 
his patience and resource that the Fourth Republic has 
overcome at least some of the obstacles confronting it. 

It is perhaps not fully realised abroad that he is no mere 
replica of the reserved and self-effacing Presidents who have 
hitherto adorned the Elysée. By contrast, he is a man of 
action who has conformed with difficulty to the restraints 
imposed upon a President by the law. Strictly interpreted, 
these might have fettered him: but circumstances have 
compelled him to establish new precedents for the Presidential 
role. 

The President’s affiliations in politics were Socialist. All 
his life until three years ago he worked with southern passion 
but also with a growing moderation for that cause; and in 
the militant phase of his career he was on terms of intimate 
and affectionate friendship with Monsieur Léon Blum. That 
part of his life remains to be judged impartially by the 
historians of politics in France, who are not unlikely to forget 
that his opponents, including more especially Poincaré, 
always had a weakness for his sincerity and loyalty, however 
fierce the combats in which he was engaged. They will also 
record—for it is the truth—that since his installation as 
President, guardian of the Constitution, head of the Army, 
and symbolic link between all the members of the French 
Union, he has laid aside every vestige of the partisan. 

There remains in him, it is true, a deep-rooted opposition 
to Gaullism in its present form—an opposition which I cannot 
but regard as one of the most deplorable features in the 
present state of our affairs. But of the combative Socialist 
who came into violent conflict with Joseph Caillaux when the 
latter was financial leader of the Senate in the days of the 
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Popular Front, no trace at all remains; those struggles, 
indeed, by enriching his political experience and his knowledge 
of men, have left no bitterness but given him rather an indul- 
gent and understanding mind. 

That chapter in his life with its Parliamentary conflicts, 
party successes and rebuffs, was closed by the war, or rather 
by the collapse of June, 1940. The next chapter tells a story 
of Resistance, which presented itself to him, from the outset, 
not as a question for inward debate, but as a categorical 
imperative. There was none of its rigours which Monsieur 
Vincent Auriol or Madame Auriol, courageous partner in all 
the ups and downs of his life, attempted to evade. He voted 
at Vichy against the attribution of full powers to Marshal 
Pétain. He was imprisoned with Paul Reynaud and Georges 
Mandel from September, 1940, to April, 1941, passing then 
from captivity to residence under guard. But he engaged 
immediately in clandestine work, grew a beard, and kept 
himself concealed—always in peril and pursued. Finally, in 
the autumn of 1943, he crossed to London ; and from that 
moment placed himself at the side of de Gaulle—first in 
London, then in Algiers, and finally in Paris until the General 
unexpectedly resigned—liberation of his country the one 
dominant pre-occupation of his mind. 

Of all the politicians formed between the wars and called 
to work with de Gaulle, he proved himself the most devoted 
and true. He admired de Gaulle and strove with all the 
resources of a born conciliator to harmonise his relations 
with the two Consultative Assemblies and to soften the 
asperities of a character which is at once engaging and difficult. 
He was de Gaulle’s Minister of State, and had gone in that 
capacity to London, when the General decided peremptorily 
to abandon power. He did his utmost at that time to make 
the General reconsider his resolve, but in vain—a failure 
which he has never ceased to regret. 

Other things have since then deepened their estrangement 
—on the one side, the foundation of the Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais and the campaigns launched to establish it ; 
on the other, the inauguration of the Third Force and the 
grossly unjust accusation that de Gaulle’s cap concealed the 
authoritarian designs of another Boulanger. Impartial people 
still, however, believe that these two men will both too greatly 
influence the future destinies of France to remain permanently 
apart. But we have not yet reached a point at which they 
can work in harmony again. 

Of strong physique, dowered with a health which has 
never failed him till last year’s holidays, and in any event 
much less seriously affected by his spell of illness than the 
Teports implied, Monsieur Vincent Auriol has brought with 
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him into the Elysée all the warmth, curiosity and fondness 
for company which are natural to him. Honours have not 
altered him. He is surrounded by very capable assistants, of 
whom his son, Paul Auriol, is one. His Secretary-General, 
Monsieur Forgeot, is also his Inspector of Finance—a culti- 
vated and distinguished man who helps to keep the President’s 
residence warm in its welcome to the life about it. The 
President is further assisted in his duties by a Professor of 
the Sorbonne, Monsieur Koscziusko, and (on American lines) 
by a “ Brains Trust ”’ of jurists and specialists. His position 
as Head of the French Union has, in fact, enlarged the 
Presidential horizon, which is no longer confined to the 
Republic of times past ; and Monsieur Vincent Auriol now 
exercises a very wide and potent influence without in any way 
transgressing the constitutional separation of powers. 

What has been the curve of events in the President’s 
half-accomplished seven-year course ? Soon after his installa- 
tion it became manifest that the Communists could no longer 
form part of the Government. Monsieur Vincent Auriol 
supported Monsieur Ramadier in his prompt and decisive 
acceptance of their secession and so helped to tide over 
with care a crisis which might have proved troublesome. 
The social consequences were soon revealed. The Prime 
Ministers who succeeded had to deal with a series of undeniably 
political strikes. The President, without exceeding his 
Presidential functions, supported the action which they took, 
and finally, on his own initiative as guardian of the Constitution 
and Head of the French Union, denounced the sabotage 
employed by the Communist shock troops in the ports and 
factories to prevent the manufacture and despatch of arms 
for the French expeditionary force in Indo-China. 

Nevertheless, the economic and financial difficulties of the 
country have caused him unceasing anxiety. Every successive 
Ministerial crisis betrayed the weakness of the régime, its lack 
of men, and the internal conflict of majorities divided by the 
liberalism of the Moderates and the addiction of the Socialists 
and Popular Republicans to State control. At the same time 
the Rassemblement Gaulliste was achieving its greatest electoral 
triumphs. Monsieur Vincent Auriol, however, persistently 
refused to grant the dissolution of Parliament demanded by 
de Gaulle, and we must await the end of the story to know 
whether he was right or wrong. 

As for the strengthening of international peace which 
inspires his visit to London, he regards it as a matter 
dependent, first of all, upon Europe and also, more than ever, 
upon a tightening of the friendship between France and het 
British and American allies. 


ANDRE STIBIO. 


AMERICA AND THE HYDROGEN BOMB 
By DENyYs SMITH 
Bees in 1946 the man who had just resigned as Assistant 


Secretary of War, Mr. John McCloy, now American High 

Commissioner in Germany, predicted the hydrogen bomb. 
He said, ‘‘ If we can move to the other end of the periodic 
table and utilise hydrogen in the generation of energy, we 
would have a bomb somewhere around one thousand times as 
powerful as the Nagasaki bomb. I have been told by scientists 
who are not mere theorists, but who actually planned and 
made the bomb which was exploded in New Mexico, that, 
given the same intensive effort which was employed during 
the war toward the production of that bomb, we were within 
two years’ time at the close of the war of producing a bomb 
of the hydrogen-helium type, that is, a bomb of approximately 
one thousand times the power of the present bombs.”’ 

The prediction was soon forgotten. The Atomic Energy 
Act was passed shortly afterwards making any discussion of 
atomic weapons impossible on security grounds. But even 
without that prohibition it is doubtful if there would have 
been much continuous public interest. The question was 
considered purely academic. The United States alone knew 
the secret of making an atomic bomb. The only other nation 
with the industrial capacity to make one was Russia, and it 
would be years before her fumbling scientists could overtake 
the United States. The United States had no intention of 
making a hydrogen bomb to unleash new terrors upon the 
world ; and in fact was preparing to turn over its unrivalled 
atomic knowledge to international control so that the dis- 
covery of how to transmute matter into explosive force would 
inaugurate an era, not of destruction, but of unbounded 
prosperity and well-being. 

Then, nearly three years later, Senator Johnson, a member 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
appeared on a television broadcast to urge greater secrecy 
on atomic matters and repeated very much what Mr. McCloy 
had said. ‘‘ Our scientists from the time that the bombs 
were detonated at Hiroshima and Nagasaki have been trying 
to make what is known as a super-bomb. . . . And we have 
made considerable progress in that direction... . Our 
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scientists already have created a bomb that has six times the 
effectiveness (of the original bomb) and they are not satisfied 
at all. They want one that has a thousand times the effect, 
And that’s the secret, the big secret, that the scientists in 
America are so anxious to disclose to the whole scientific 
world.” 

Senator Johnson’s statement proved to be the trigger 
which started a nation-wide discussion and debate. It was 
made at a time when public attention had been drawn to the 
atomic -programme by Republican accusations that the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Lilienthal, 
had been guilty of gross mismanagement and had neglected 
to take proper security precautions. Mr. Lilienthal certainly 
believed that not all the restrictions imposed on making 
information public by the Atomic Energy Act were essential 
to national security and that some were harmful to scientific 
progress. He was also in favour of restoring to a large degree 
the wartime partnership between Britain, Canada and the 
United States which the Atomic Energy Act had terminated, 
On both counts he had aroused the opposition of certain 
groups of Congressmen. But he had never made any state- 
ment which so clearly stepped over the limits of what con- 
stituted permissible discussion as had Senator Johnson. 

There was, however, one event which, standing alone, 
would explain why the first reference to the hydrogen bomb 
attracted relatively little attention, while the second reference 
several years later created a public furore which shows no 
signs of subsiding. On September 23, 1949, less than two 
months before Senator Johnson spoke, the President 
announced that there had been an atomic explosion in Russia, 
He did not say that Russia had carried out an atomic bomb 
test. She might only have brought about a “ laboratory” 
explosion on top of a steel pylon, as the Americans did when 
they produced the world’s first atomic explosion in New 
Mexico. A number of scientists, including England’s Professor 
Soddy, suggested that the explosion might have been uninten- 
tional. An explosion takes place whenever a sufficient quantity 
of fissionable material—uranium 235 or the artificially created 
metal plutonium—is assembled in what is termed a “‘ critical 
mass ”’ to start a “ chain reaction.”’ The latest report of the 
American Atomic Energy Commission describes what infinite 
precautions have to be taken at K-25 plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, where fissionable uranium is extracted from 
natural uranium, to prevent an unplanned explosion through 
a premature “‘ chain reaction” being started. The Russians 
might conceivably have been less cautious. But the general 
assumption was the simple one that the Russians now had 
the atomic bomb. The American monopoly had been broken. 
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It might not be as good a bomb as those American A-bombs 
soon to be tested at Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific, said to be 
six times more powerful than the atomic bombs dropped on 
Japan, but it would only take time for the Russians to catch 
up. The solid foundation of belief on which America and the 
democratic world had stood and found comfort had been 
shattered. The complacent feeling that Russia would be 
deterred from aggression because the Americans had the atom 
bomb and fleets of super-bombers to deliver it was replaced 
by a horrid void. Then suddenly came the news, or rather 
the reminder, that American scientists knew about an atomic 
bomb made of hydrogen, which would be 1,000 times more 
powerful than the old type. The balance in America’s favour 
could perhaps be restored by the development of this more 
mighty weapon. 

The first wave of comment on the hydrogen bomb was 
descriptive. Writers and speakers dwelt on the extent of the 
devastation it could cause—cities the size of New York wiped 
out in the twinkling of an eye, the population decimated. 
The scientific writers tried to explain how the hydrogen bomb 
would work. In the ordinary atomic bomb uranium or 
plutonium atoms split into atoms of barium or closely related 
elements. In the hydrogen bomb the opposite process would 
take place ; the hydrogen atoms would fuse into helium. In 
either case some of the nuclear mass would be released as 
explosive energy. To bring about the fusion of hydrogen— 
or, more exactly, a special form of hydrogen termed hydrogen 3 
or tritium with two additional neutrons as well as a single 
proton in its central nucleus—intense heat would be required 
such as could only be obtained at the instant an uranium- 
plutonium bomb exploded. So, at least, the public could 
derive some comfort from the fact that the existing costly 
installations for producing fissionable uranium and plutonium 
would not be wasted even in a hydrogen bomb age. 

After the explanations came the soul-searchings. Here 
was this horrible weapon which would use the forces of nature 
to destroy humanity. It would be immoral and suicidal to 
bring it into existence. If the United States went ahead and 
ope it, Russia would try to do the same. If the United 

tates abandoned any idea of producing it, then Russia might 
not try to develop it. At least, it was argued, let all further 
work on the hydrogen bomb be suspended till a new appeal, 
or new approach, had been made to Stalin. The possibility 
of the hydrogen bomb must surely have changed the climate 
in which International Atomic Control had been discussed 
hitherto. Others suggested that a new Board should be 
appointed similar to the Acheson-Lilienthal Board, which 
prepared the famous 1946 Report on which the present 
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United Nations Control Plan is based. This Board might 
find some halfway house between the United Nations Plan 
and an uncontrolled atomic arms race. There were loud 
complaints that the public was being kept too much in the 
dark to form any decision through the democratic process of 
discussion and debate on a matter which vitally concerned 
all. People, it was complained, were like the traditional 
blind men groping in a dark room for a black cat which wasn’t 
there. 

The counter-arguments soon came thundering back, 
Good sense and logic compelled the United States, for the sake 
of its own security and that of the democratic world, to take 
every needful step to meet a future aggressor. No one was 
proud of the fact that man’s energies and ingenuity should 
be turned to works of destruction, but it had to be done, 
Even so terrible a weapon as the hydrogen bomb would be no 
threat to the world in the hands of the United States. As 
Mr. Churchill had said when it was thought that the United 
States held a monopoly of the orthodox type of atomic bomb, 
“No one in any country has slept less well in their beds 
because this knowledge, and the method and raw materials 
to apply it, are at present largely retained in American hands, 
I do not believe we should have slept so soundly had the 
positions been reversed.” If the United States were to decide 
not to make the hydrogen bomb and the Russians were to 
make it, then (to quote Mr. Churchill again), ‘‘ the fear of 
them alone might easily have been used to enforce totalitarian 
systems upon the free democratic world.’”’ Rather than sus- 
pend work on the hydrogen bomb, the United States should 
intensify its efforts to produce them. 

On January 31 a brief Presidential statement ended one 
phase of the controversy. Mr. Truman said, “‘ I have directed 
the Atomic Energy Commission to continue its work on all 
forms of atomic weapons, including the so-called hydrogen or 
super-bomb.”’ A few days earlier, Mr. Acheson, the Secretary 
of State, whose Department had been studying the possibility 
of a new approach to International Atomic Control, had stated 
that he saw nothing which should change American support 
for the Control Plan which all members of the United Nations, 
except the Russian bloc, had accepted. So there was to be 
no suspension of work on the hydrogen bomb while a new 
effort was made to persuade Russia to abandon its opposition 
to International Control. But equally there was to be no 
intensification of effort to produce one. The A.E.C. had been 
told to “‘ continue ”’ its work, and it was made clear that no 
large new appropriations would be requested. In addition, 
the A.E.C. was told to continue its work on all forms of atomic 


weapons. 
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The decision to continue work on the hydrogen bomb was 
the easiest which the President had to make. It did not 
satisfy the few who hoped that all work would be suspended 
till a new effort had been made to reach agreement with 
Stalin, nor the few who believed that an intensified all-out 
effort to produce a hydrogen bomb quickly should be under- 
taken. But it satisfied the great majority. It also left several 
other important questions unanswered. Before these can be 
understood a little more must be said, or rather guessed, 
about the nature of the hydrogen bomb. 

The ordinary atomic bomb “ explodes ”’ when a sufficient 
quantity of uranium or plutonium is brought together to 
form a “‘ critical mass.” The weight and geometrical form of 
the critical mass is one of the subjects which cannot be dis- 
cussed. But it can easily be seen that the critical mass places 
a very definite limit on the size of the atomic bomb. The 
segments of fissionable material which are brought together 
cannot themselves be larger than the critical mass, or they 
would ‘‘ explode ’’ prematurely. They must be smaller. The 
total weight of a large number of segments might be greater 
than the critical mass. But this would not increase the 
destructive force of the bomb; it would waste fissionable 
material which would be dissipated by the explosion. The 
improvement in the present type of uranium-plutonium 
bombs soon to be tested at Eniwetok, and said to be six times 
more powerful than the original bomb, is more probably due 
to using up a greater proportion of the critical mass in the 
explosion than to their being “‘ pepped-up”’ with some 
hydrogen compound. The theory of the hydrogen bomb, to 
simplify, is to introduce more explosive power into the atomic 
bomb by including in it some form of ‘“‘ heavy hydrogen ” 
which will, in the intense heat generated by the uranium- 
plutonium explosion, fuse into helium and produce a secondary 
source of explosive energy. 

The “‘ deliverability ’’ of the hydrogen bomb presents a 
problem which the military men must study. At the present 
time the Defence Department does not know how the hydrogen 
bomb could be used in warfare. General Bradley, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who was in Tokio when the 
President made his statement on the hydrogen bomb, declared, 
“T cannot tell how this will affect the United States military 
strategy as yet, because I don’t know, and I don’t think 
anybody knows, just what the hydrogen bomb can do.” 
Alarming pictures have been drawn of hydrogen bombs being 
delivered by rockets across the oceans, or the Arctic wastes. 
But few military men think this would be possible. The 
German V2 rocket had a range of 200 miles and carried a ton 
of explosive. If its range had been about doubled, it could 
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have carried no explosive at all. Greater range could be given 
by building a larger rocket, or a multistage affair with an 
enormous rocket giving birth to a smaller one, and so on, 
But to carry anything the weight of an atomic bomb distances 
of 1,000 or 2,000 miles would require a rocket of astronomical 
cost. The greatest drawback of all is inaccuracy. The V2 
had a margin of error of about 15 miles. If the range was 
increased from 200 to 2,000 miles the margin of error would 
be 150 miles. 

The robot-plane, with its limited powers of manceuvring 
against defences, is also dismissed as a method of delivering 
either the atomic or the hydrogen-atomic bomb. It would 
have to be delivered by the largest bombers. Yet if it were 
decided to place most reliance for American-military security 
on the hydrogen bomb, it might be discovered that advances 
in anti-aircraft defence had made it impossible to deliver 


such a bomb against a well-defended enemy. The former ; 


Chairman of the National Defence Research Committee, Dr, 
Vannevar Bush, suggests that a missile which carried its own 


ram-jet to push it along and a proximity fuse which would | 


enable it to sense any target in its path would be the deadly 
foe of any bomber. These missiles have not been produced 
yet, but it is clear they will be and at relatively small cost. 
No nation can devote unlimited resources to the production 
of war weapons. If it diverts too much of its economic 
strength to such ends it will weaken itself far more by the over- 
strain than any foe could do. The problem of the future, 
say in two years’ time when the hydrogen super-bomb has 
gone through the stages of engineering design and practical 
structure and test, will be whether to devote defénce funds 
to its manufacture in preference to some other method of 
attaining security. The real issue, as Mr. David Lilienthal 
stated just before he retired as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is “ whether the effort, the money, the 
time, the scientific effort and so on, in one direction could 
produce better effects for the security of the country—not 
just its military but its over-all security—if applied in a 
different direction.”” The question in respect to the production 
of any particular weapon was never the narrow question 


alone. “ The question of alternatives, of balancing that effort | 


with something else, always enters into it.”’ 

In all the controversy over the hydrogen bomb no 
irresponsible voice has been raised to declare that the only 
safety for the West lies in a preventive war with Russia 
before she has developed her atomic weapons as far as the 


United States. The only alternatives presented in public { 


debate have been to make America’s defences and powers of 
retaliation strong enough to deter aggression, or to make some 
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new effort to bring Russia to reason by non-military means. 
Senator McMahon suggested an intensified propaganda cam- 
paign to reach the Russian people over the heads of their 
rulers and make them aware of the fact that, if those rulers 
accepted the United Nations plan for International Atomic 
Control, the United States would devote the money it could 
thus save on its military budget, about ten billion dollars a 
year he estimated, to improving the lot of people everywhere, 
including Russia. The Senator’s good intentions were not 
criticised, but it was suggested that efforts to buy off aggressors 
had always failed since the days of the Danegeld. It was, 
said one critic, as though a man with a pistol met a man 
without and said that he would give him a thousand dollars 
if he would let him throw away his weapon. 

If there can be no International Control of atomic energy 
in the foreseeable future, will there be a restoration of the 
wartime atomic partnership between the United States, 
Britain and Canada? A grave blow at this possibility has 
been struck by the arrest of a British atomic scientist on 
charges of giving away atomic secrets. The immediate 
reaction in the United States was that here, perhaps, was the 
explanation of why Russian atomic progress had been so 
much more rapid than predicted. Any closer collaboration 
with Britain, which had even sent a man now suspected of 
“leaking” information to a 1947 conference to discuss 
methods of security against such leaks, is now held in many 
quarters to be dangerous to American security. 

The world may soon stand divided into two camps, each 
capable of utterly destroying the other just as effectively, 
and by borrowing the same means, as if the planet were 
sucked into the sun. Yet the future is not hopeless. There 
may be an ingrained sense of restraint deep down in human 
nature, some old taboo inseparable from the fibre of the 
human animal, which will prevent him from embarking on 
any course which would lead to the extermination of his own 
species. Even the most powerful dictator, if he sought to 
violate this taboo, might unleash a force more powerful in 
the end than that of the hydrogen bomb. 

DENYS SMITH. 
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SPYING AND COUNTER-SPYING 


By “ AuGUR”’ 


TALIN does not refuse to pay for information. In fact 
he spends huge sums on getting to know the secrets of 
other people. Yet his best spies are those who serve him 
not for money, but because they are fanatics devoted to the 
Communist cause. That is a chief reason why those masters 
of the art of spying are so hard to catch. At this moment, 


however, if truth be told, I am worried by the shortcomings ,; 


of our counter-espionage more than by the sinister exploits of 
Stalin’s super-men. 

You must not imagine that the Communists in the Kremlin 
have found sensationally new methods of spying. The 
Russians, even if they are Communists, are essentially con- 
servative ; they study the past, and they have mastered the 
art of imitating useful models. Even their striking method of 
adopting a split personality is not new. At the trial of the 
Nihilists, the assassins of Tsar Alexander II in 1880, the 
expert, who manufactured the fatal bombs, was working at 
the same time on a new explosive, which he wanted to offer 
to the same Tsar’s artillery to make it the most powerful in 
the world. Before his execution this man expressed regret 
at not having been given the time for making his invention 
perfect. Another of the plotters had for a number of years 
been a zealous agent of the Tsar’s secret police. 

The last ambassador of Tsar Nicholas II in London hada 
private secretary, the member of a family of Baltic nobles. 
These German Balts were preferred by the Tsars to native 
Russians on account of their unreasoning fidelity. I remember 
myself meeting, during the First World War, two German 
Balts who were officers in the Russian Army. Under the 
influence of drink nothing could prevent those two singing the 
Wacht am Rhein at the top of their voices. Yet they did not 
hesitate to fight against the Kaiser’s forces with the ferocity of 
a medieval Landsknecht. General Ermoloff, the conqueror of the 
Northern Caucasus, was told by Tsar Nicholas I to name his own 
reward. “Little Father,” exclaimed Ermoloff, “graciously permit 
me to becomea German. The Germans get promotion before we 
do.”” Anyway, the ambassador’s secretary referred to above 
turned up one day at the German Embassy and coolly offered 
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to supply copies of the confidential reports of his chief to the 
Tsar. He was doing that, he said, because Germany was his 
spiritual fatherland, and he asked for no reward. For quite a 
few years those copies arrived, and the traitor never would 
accept a penny. He was never caught, and before the out- 
break of the war he calmly took ship for the United States. 

We have really no cause to despise the Russian Intelligence 
Service of the period for failing to track down that persistent 
spy. We too have had our failures. There was, for example, 
the case of the Italian footman at our Embassy in Rome 
between the two World Wars. The fellow served three 
ambassadors, and supplied Mussolini with original documents 
of a confidential nature purloined from the desk of his too 
trustful chiefs. We now know how Hitler was impressed by 
Mussolini’s accurate and exclusive information about the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government. 

I have no doubt that the American Intelligence Service, 
as well as our own, are doing good work in ferreting out the 
facts about the Russian spies in our midst. One cannot help 
being worried, however, by the length of time needed for 
uncovering the full extent of the treason. In the United 
States and in Britain we have lately witnessed trials of Russian 
spies with this feature in common: the evidence showed 
that in each case the criminal activities had been going on 
over long periods of time before justice could supervene. I 
hold the view that in all such cases the difficulty encountered 
was due to two main causes—that the master-spies did their 
sinister work not for a monetary reward, but as a “ labour of 
love,” or rather as a “‘ labour of hate,’’ and that the master- 
spies received aid from a swarm of “‘ fellow-travellers ’’ of the 
home-bred variety. In my view no measure of repression 
can be too severe for these pests. If they did not exist, no 
Russian spy would long survive our relentless counter- 
espionage drive. I am ready to admit that before we have 
done with this Russian invasion we shall have to apply the 
death penalty to active fellow-travellers. For we simply 
cannot afford to risk the lives of thousands, perhaps of millions, 
of our folk by being lenient to these perverts. 

As an example of what we are up against I want to discuss 
the case of Alger Hiss. This man was one of the leading 
members of the American State Department. He had 
rendered valuable service to his Government, and to President 
Roosevelt personally. A brilliant career was predicted for 
him by his chiefs. Suddenly he was accused by an avowed 
ex-agent of the Russians of having betrayed the secrets of 
his department to the Communists, and that not once but 
over a long period of time. The proof of that betrayal was so 
Impressive that after battling against the accusation for many 
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months Alger Hiss finally was condemned by a jury of his 
fellow-citizens. 

The case was, or rather seemed to be, straightforward. 
Hiss has been found out and will now have to pay the penalty. 
Yet I agree with Secretary of State Acheson in saying that 
Hiss has been “‘ framed with diabolic cunning.”” Why did the 
Russians frame the man? I see three reasons. First, they 
sought to punish him for something he had done. Secondly, 
they wanted to provide cover for the spy, or spies, they still 
have inside the department. Thirdly, they wanted to deprive 
the department of Hiss’s services. And they have done what 
they wanted to do. 

Revenge ? My explanation of Hiss’s congenital sin is 
that as a young man he played with Communism, as did so 
many young Americans in the period which preceded Roose- 
velt’s New Deal. Those were days of profound depression. 
A whole generation felt itself frustrated. Mrs. Roosevelt has 
described her husband’s and her own fears for the future as 
they saw so many young people carried towards Communism 
as a refuge from torturing doubt. A young American author, 
Merle Miller, has written a remarkable novel, The Sure Thing, 
which describes the situation exactly. Did Hiss become a 
member of the Communist Party, or did he merely dabble in 
its theories? I do not know, and it does not matter really. 
Soon this brilliant young man joined the Diplomatic Service 
of his country. He may have completely forgotten the 
Communist incident of his youth. I am sure he forgot to 
mention it, or possibly he deliberately suppressed it, when 
replying to the questions put to him before he was allowed to 
join. Yet the Russians and their American agents forgot 
nothing. They saw Hiss begin his swift climb up the ladder 
of promotion. But the watchers said nothing until his position 
had become quite secure. Then they sent him a gentle 
reminder. His consternation must have been acute. 

At first the Russians did not ask for much—some hint of 
the President’s plans, for example. Hiss should have gone 
to his chiefs immediately and confessed all. I suppose he did 
not find in himself the courage to break with the blackmail. 
Yet all the time his position improved steadily. His work 
was appreciated. Finally he was chosen to accompany Mr. 
Roosevelt to Yalta for the meeting with Stalin. Mr. Stettinius, 
at that time Secretary of State, was also there, and he has left 
us his published account of what took place. He clearly 
states that Hiss and the late Harry Hopkins were instrumental 
in preventing Mr. Roosevelt conceding too much to Stalin. 
Mr. Roosevelt was so anxious to get the Russians to join the 
United Nations, which he had planned for preserving the 
peace of the world, that he was ready to concede everything 
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within reason which might be required to the Russian point 
of view. That especially was the case in connection with the 
number of votes the Russians wanted to obtain for them- 
selves in the new body. Mr. Stettinius positively states that 
Hopkins was against these concessions, and that on one 
occasion a compromise was arranged behind his back. I 
submit that to Stalin such resistance, by a man whom the 
Communists looked upon anyhow as a traitor, must have 
represented an unpardonable offence. So the order went out 
to frame Hiss. That took some time. Yet it was done. 

Apart from revenge, the Russians attained two other 
objects in framing Hiss. They drew a herring across the trail 
which was leading the hunters in the direction of some impor- 
tant agent they possessed inside the Government departments 
in Washington, and they created an inferiority complex inside 
the same departments. The process of uncovering the fellow- 
travellers I have mentioned has now been made more difficult. 
The trap was laid with diabolical cunning, and it has worked. 
If we admit for the sake of argument that Hiss was guilty, 
then we cannot but be struck by the fact that the evidence 
all refers to events which happened quite a few years ago. 
During the trial great play was made by the prosecution with 
the fact that some copies were found to have been written 
on Hiss’s own typewriter. That, to my mind, so far from 
being the strongest piece of evidence, is in fact the weakest. 
Russian spies are acquainted with the art of making photo- 
graphic copies of documents. In fact, Hiss’s accuser produced 
such micro-films himself. Why, then, should it have been 
necessary to bring into use a typewriter for copying those 
documents ? A micro-film is made ina moment. A copy on 
a typewriter takes a much longer time. 
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PARASITES 
By W. L. Burn 


ET us suppose that in the year 2050 an undergraduate, 

Jones, is reading an essay to his tutor on the subject of 

“Public Morality in the mid-Twentieth Century” and 
that his essay contains such a passage as this : 


The low level of public morality among those classes who formed 
the backbone of the Conservative Party was evidenced by the names 
applied to them—“spivs,” “parasites,” ‘‘ predatory sharks,” 
** exploiters ”—and was illustrated by those irregularities in the 
conduct of public business which were investigated by Mr. Justice 
Lynskey in the winter of 1948. 


Jones, having rolled off this highly satisfactory sentence, is 
drawing breath for the next when his tutor interrupts him. 

“‘ Wait a moment, Jones. Tell me a little more about 
your evidence. These abusive names, for instance. Where 
did you find them ? ” 

Jones is armed on this point. He took the expressions, 
“spivs’’ and “parasites,” from an article published in a 
weekly called Trzbune on January 27, 1950, and written by 
one Mr. Ian Mikardo. A firm of stockbrokers had incurred 
the wrath of Mr. Mikardo for what he described as “‘ jejune 
anti-Government propaganda,’’ and stockbrokers as a pro- 
fession were described by him as “‘ parasites’ ; others of this 
class including “ tipsters, idlers, con-men and pandars.”’ 

“T see,” says the tutor. ‘‘ And your other evidence ? ” 

Once again Jones is ready. On January 28, 1950, he 
points out, one Mr. Maurice Webb gave a broadcast, in the 
course of which he said : 


These fine words of Mr. Churchill’s about releasing initiative 
and so on—what do they really mean? They mean letting loose 
again on society the predatory sharks, the exploiters, those who see 
a quick reward from a quiet corner in something the public wants. 


“‘ Your witnesses were evidently men of strong convictions, 
Jones,” says the tutor. “ At least it seems strong, to me, to 
associate stockbrokers with pandars. But never mind that. 
Tell me a little more about Mikardo and Webb. I don’t seem 
to have heard of them.”’ 
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“Well,” says Jones, a little uneasily, “‘ they—they were 
important in their own day.” 

“ Really ? You couldn’t tell me who was Gladstone’s 
Home Secretary in 1870, could you? No, of course you 
couldn’t. A gentleman named Bruce. Very important in 
his own day, no doubt. By the way, were these witnesses of 
yours Cabinet Ministers ? ” 

“Not then, certainly. But I think they were Members of 
Parliament.” 

‘“‘ And what were their politics ? ” 

‘“‘ They were Socialists—members of the Labour Party.” 

“‘ And would you call them the best witnesses on questions 
affecting the character of their political opponents? If my 
memory serves me, Jones, they must have spoken just before 
the General Election of 1950. Don’t you think that they may 
have been influenced by the wish to win votes ? ”’ 

“Oh no, sir. The Conservatives might have stooped to 
all kinds of practices to win votes, but not the Socialists. 
Besides, all the standard text-books call that Election the 
‘clean election.’ There were apparently special services in 
the churches to help to keep it clean. And if the Prime 
Minister thought that any of his friends might hurt the 
feelings of his opponents he didn’t let such people broadcast.”’ 

“That shows a nice feeling, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ That’s what I’ve always thought.” 

“Quite so. I don’t blame you. It’s curious how, in one’s 
youth, it’s always the lost causes—Jacobitism, Chartism, 
Socialism—that appeal to one. But I’d like to test you a 
little further on your facts. You mentioned the Lynskey 
Inquiry. Have you read the Report ? ” 

“Er, no, not really, no, I haven’t.’”’ 

“Ah, you should. It’s very funny. Your Socialist friends 
had such nice feelings that quite a number of them took a 
gentleman called Stanley to their bosoms. They didn’t ask 
awkward questions about him or investigate his past. They 
accepted him as a friend, though some of them regretted it 
afterwards. But this is the point—which Government do you 
think was in office when Mr. Stanley’s operations were pro- 
ceeding in 1947 and 1948?” 

“Tt must have been a Conservative Government, sir.” 

“ That won’t do. I thought you were more careful. You 
must look up dates if you aren’t sure of them. Asa matter 
of fact a Socialist Government was in office at the time.” 

“But that’s impossible. I’m sorry, sir, I mean it’s very 
difficult to believe, after one’s read what Webb and Mikardo 
say, that such things could happen except among Con- 
servatives and under a Conservative Government.” 

“In other words, it upsets your preconceived ideas, 
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doesn’t it? Well, I suppose that’s what one comes up to a 
university for—to have one’s preconceived ideas upset. And 
to learn that dates are sometimes quite important. Now go 
on with your essay.” 

But poor Jones was feeling deflated. He would rather 
not go on, he said, if his tutor didn’t mind. The bottom had 
been knocked out of his main thesis. It appeared, he said a 
little bitterly (for he had put a great deal of work into his 
essay), that he had been merely wasting his time. 

“Oh no,” said his tutor encouragingly, ‘‘ you haven't, 
You've really learned quite a lot. And it’s a difficult period, 
that. I suppose the history of one’s own country in the period 
just beyond all living memory is rather difficult. The people 
who were writing about the Victorians in the early 2oth 
century, for example, had some very odd ideas.” 

“But what makes this period—the middle of the 2oth 
century—so difficult, sir ? ”’ 

“The contradictions. I suppose that’s true of every 
period. Look at mid-Victorian England, sober, earnest, 
religious ; and yet with that old roué Palmerston as a highly 
popular Prime Minister. And you get the same sort of contra- 
dictions round about 1950. There was a tremendous outburst 
of feeling against what was called the ‘ profit motive.’ Yet 
do you know what the great majority of people were most 
interested in ?—what were called the Football Pools, a sort of 
huge community gamble where the prizes often ran into tens 
of thousands.”’ 

‘“‘ But how did people square that with the wickedness of 
the ‘profit motive’? I mean, I take it they wanted to make a 
profit when they backed their football team, or whatever they 
did?” 

“‘T presume so. It led to some curious results, anyway. 
If a man worked like the devil to make £5,000 a year, most 
of it was taken from him in taxation and he was looked upon 
as rather a danger to society than otherwise. But if he won 
£100,000 in a Football Pool everyone congratulated him and 
envied him. And then—have you your notes of Mikardo’s 
article there ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I took pretty full notes.” 

‘“‘T’d be prepared to bet that he said something about 
stockbrokers not adding to the national wealth. Just havea 
look.”’ 

“Yes, I see he did,” said Jones admiringly. ‘‘ It’s here, 
He’s talking about this firm of stockbrokers—the article's 
called ‘ Spivs in the City ’—and he says that the members 


don’t do a single minute’s work from January 1 to December 31 
that creates a single pennyworth of national wealth.”’ 
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“I thought he’d say something like that. And yet you 
remember that about that time they had a perfectly incredible 
number of civil servants and local government officers. I 
daresay that most of them were hard-working people, too, 
but I don’t see how it could be argued that they created 
national wealth. I don’t even know if your Mr. Mikardo 
created national wealth himself. All very curious. And 
there’s another thing. There was a great deal of talk about 
making industry more efficient, and so on. They had things 
they called ‘ working-parties ’ so as to be sure of tapping all 
the best ideas and not merely those of the directors and 
managers. And yet when there was some really important 
post to be filled that demanded highly specialised knowledge— 
a directorship of the Bank of England, perhaps, or the chair- 
manship of a Regional Coal Board—they were quite as likely 
as not to appoint some rather elderly trade unionist who had 
to learn his duties as he went along and was rather old for 
learning.” 

“But didn’t people tvy to see which of their ideas were 
incompatible ? ”’ 

“Do people ever do that, Jones? You'll find that they’re 
far more apt to take refuge in some phrase that gives them a 
comfortable feeling and saves them the trouble of thinking. 
Look at all the talk in the Victorian Age about the virtues of 
Individualism. Well, it had its virtues, no doubt, but a lot 
of very nasty and callous and vulgar things were done in its 
name. When such a man as Matthew Arnold pointed this 
out he was criticised for attacking the concept of individual 
liberty, which had made England what it was . . . andsoon. 
In the middle of the 20th century the fashionable phrase was 
the ‘ Welfare State.’ It wasn’t a concept that was easy to 
define, because ‘ welfare ’ isn’t easy to define. And it wasn’t 
clear whose welfare was being primarily aimed at. Some 
people seemed to think that everyone ought to aim at every- 
one’s welfare except his own. Others said quite frankly that 
only certain classes mattered. I remember reading about 
some politician who argued that one class didn’t matter a 
‘tinker’s cuss,’ or some such phrase. Still, as I say, the 
‘Welfare State ’ sounded extremely well. When they started 
the National Health Scheme they did an incredible thing— 
allowed people to have two wigs apiece prescribed for them. 
If anyone suggested that was rather extravagant he was 
accused of sabotaging the scheme or of being against the 
“Welfare State.’ The writers you quoted were rather fond 
of the word ‘ parasite,’ weren’t they, Jones ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, it was quite a favourite.” 

“Well, I’m not a scientist, but I think you'll find that 
certain kinds of organisms breed parasites more readily than 
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others. If you attempt too strict a control over people who’ve 
been used to a certain amount of freedom you get what they 
used to call the ‘ spiv,’ the chap who oils the wheels and does 
pretty well for himself in the process. The thing you’ve got 
to keep in mind, Jones, is that you mustn’t allow yourself 
to be deluded by phrases. If a particular action is cruel or 
foolish or wicked, the mere fact that it’s done in the name of 
Benevolent Despotism or Rugged Individualism or the 
Welfare State doesn’t make it anything else. You'll remember 


that, won’t you?” 
W. L. Burn. 


MAN’S PLACE IS IN THE HOME 
By RIcHARD BAILEY 


T this time of the year all men in a greater or less degree 
are housebound. Some escape to the Club, others to 
the seclusion of the greenhouse, but for the majority 

it is the season of the great indoors. To those whose thoughts 
turn to Dingley Dell, roasting chestnuts and the blazing 
hearth this may seem a delightful prospect. Czsar, it will 
be remembered, was a fine-weather fighter who moved with 
monotonous regularity into winter quarters. The men of 
this country have become increasingly aware that for them 
the process is reversed. Winter is the campaigning season in 
the silent but deadly warfare accompanying the domestic 
revolution in which we are involved. 

The essential point about a revolution, whether it be 
bloodless or not, is that the state of affairs after it has taken 
place is quite different from what it was before. By this test 
what has happened to the post-war domestic life of Britain 
constitutes a revolution. Before the war the men of Britain 
spent their evenings in a variety of ways, but never in domestic 
work. To-day, only those males completely insensitive to 
the climate of domestic opinion, or the merely brutish, or 
those with very stupid wives, manage to avoid all forms of 
housework. 

The normal British male now does his share of the house- 
hold chores. Those whose business it is to arrange committee 
meetings are quite used nowadays to being taken on one side 
by an important member and asked not to start the meeting 
too early because the washing-up must be done before he 
can come out. Many a man who left the army vowing never 
to do another fatigue must be wondering now at his innocence 
of the facts of life. The enquiring male everywhere in Britain 
is puzzled and a little resentful. Some put the feeling down to 
reaction after the excitements of service life, some to Socialism, 
some to a Tory plot, some to the cost of drink and tobacco, 
others to television. Such conjectures are very wide of the 
mark. The flower of British manhood has to face up to the 
fact that the old carefree days are gone, as completely as 
the days of the stage-coach or the sailing-ship. To-day, 
man’s place is in the home. 

This domestic revolution has been bloodless, unobtrusive 
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even. There has been no oath on the tennis courts, no 
storming of the Bastille, no reign of terror. Instead, by a 
nation-wide manifestation of female intuition the women of 
the country have shown their hand. All over the country 
men have been told that if domestic life is to be carried on, 
women must queue, women must make do and mend, and 
men must work. As domestic servants or home helps, or 
whatever they are called, are unobtainable, and the job of 
merely providing the family food is far more difficult than it 
was before the war, the women have a great deal of right on 
their side. 

The new situation affects different men in different ways, 
Some take to housework and become as great a menace in 
the home as Mr. Lane Norcott’s Domesticated George. Others 
do not like it and invent excuses to get out of the house, 
I know of one man who spends his Saturday mornings at his 
office doodling on his blotter, rather than face the fatigues 
of home life. To other men domestic work is a challenge, 
These are the men who will eventually liberate their fellows 
by harnessing science to their service. An engineer I know 
spent an hour beating up something called flummery in a 
bowl. The instructions were simple but ambiguous—“ Beat 
until stiff.” After bathing his cramped wrists he spent the 
rest of the day improvising an electric mixer. Now he reads 
the newspaper whenever flummery is being mixed. 

It is these same men who are rapidly mechanising the 
home with their electric cleaners, washing machines and 
gadgets of all kinds. The movement for mechanisation and 
labour-saving devices, which is the direct result of our 
domestic revolution, is the only hope for the men of this 
country. For years they have refused to have their kitchens 
turned into laboratories and to fill their homes with machines, 
Now stern necessity has brought a different outlook; the 
machine spells hope and liberty. With nothing to lose but 
their chores, the men of England are at last doing for domestic 
work what they did long ago for industry and agriculture. 

This change is gathering momentum every day, and just 
as we talk of the 1840’s as the early railway age, so the men 
of 1999 will look back on the 1940’s, not as the age of Inflation, 
Disinflation, Devaluation or even Frustrated Exports, but as 
the early Washing Machine Age. For the present, man’s 
place is in the home: but hope lies in the factories, and 
there is no doubt that through invention and enterprise 
liberation will dawn. 

RICHARD BAILEY. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 
A POLICY FOR SMALLHOLDINGS 


By GEORGE MARTELLI 


brute, and with its incalculable accomplice, the climate, 

puts up a strong resistance to the discipline of the planners. 
Resolutions in favour of nationalisation are regularly passed 
at meetings of the Workers’ Union, but few people up to date 
have taken them very seriously. Even the Socialists have 
set their faces against that ultimate folly, and it is difficult to 
believe, especially after their experience with groundnuts, 
that even the Left Wing of the Party will want to risk muddy- 
ing their shoes in the farmyard. 

If you cannot, or dare not, nationalise farming, the next 
best thing for a politician is to make it ‘‘ democratic.”” This 
is really what is being attempted, with the approval of all 
parties, in the new Smallholdings Scheme, which came into 
force on October 1 as Part IV of the Agriculture Act, 1947. 
What the Scheme purports to do, in fact, is to turn farming 
into a “‘ career open to talent ’’ by making it accessible to any 
farm worker who aspires to become a farmer. That, at any 
rate, is the theory. 

In practice it will be many years before promotion from 
the agricultural ranks becomes as rapid as it now is in, say, 
the Army or the Navy. If the potential demand is 5 per cent. 
of the 300,000 eligible farmworkers, as the Ministry estimates, 
the process of satisfying it is bound to be extremely slow, 
since neither the land nor the buildings are available, and 
even if the country could spare the money, which it cannot, 
it takes time to acquire and equip a holding, so that in any 
case only a limited number can be provided in any year. 

In the Explanatory Memorandum issued as a White Paper 
with the Agriculture Bill it was stated that the main feature 
of the Government’s new smallholdings policy was that “‘ the 
provision of smallholdings should be determined primarily by 
agricultural considerations rather than, as in the past, by 
social considerations.”” This shows an excellent intention, 
but it can hardly be said that limiting the scheme to farm 
workers is the best way of carrying it out. There are doubtless 
many farm workers who will make good smallholders, but in 


[° is not easy to socialise farming. The land is a stubborn 
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the past some of the best smallholders have acquired their 
experience differently, and to exclude them altogether in 
future cannot be in the best interests of agriculture. The 
fact is that, in spite of what was said in the White Paper, the 
scheme is inspired just as much by social as by agricultural 
considerations, and it is as well to be clear on that point from 
the start. 

That, of course, does not necessarily make the scheme a 
bad one. There are to-day on our farms many thousands of 
keen young men, many of them with a good education and 
an institute training behind them, who would become farmers 
on their own if they could see the way. There is probably, 
too, more general interest than ever before in the possibilities 
of farming as a career for a boy leaving school or university. 
The chief difficulty in both cases is usually lack of capital, 
which, combined with the present scarcity value of farms, 
reduces the chances of renting or buying one on reasonable 
terms almost to nil. By holding out a hope, however slender, 
of overcoming this difficulty, the scheme does make agriculture 
more attractive as a profession. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine—as some 
parents appear to do—that farming is in the same category 
as the Law or Medicine or the Civil Service. It is a commercial 
business into which money has got to be put and in which 
the risks are commensurate with the rewards. It is reassuring 
that this difference is recognised in the scheme, where it is 
laid down that the new smallholders, while being able to 
borrow from the Government on easy terms, will be required 
to provide at least some of their own working capital. 

Whether agriculture as a whole will benefit by the scheme 
is a difficult question to decide. It depends, of course, on 
how it is implemented, and also on one’s view on the future 
of smallholdings in general. The Act places a duty on County 
Councils to provide smallholdings for letting to those 
experienced in agriculture, provided that suitable land can 
be obtained without harming the general interests of agricul- 
ture. The Smallholdings Advisory Council, however, whose 
Report has been accepted by the Minister, rightly point out 
that the creation of smallholdings to carry out the new policy 
will necessarily involve the acquisition and sub-division of 
larger farms, particularly if the benefit of grouping is to be 
reaped. There is thus a danger that enthusiasm to implement 
the scheme may be allowed to override not only justice but 
common sense. It is seldom an advantage to split up an 
existing farming unit, but this is exactly what the Small- 
holdings Authorities, spurred on, not so much by the Minister 
(who knows all about it) as by ‘Parliament (which does not), 
may be tempted to do. 
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Another danger lies in the injunction which is laid on the 
Smallholdings Authorities to review all existing tenancies 
and, if necessary, to enable a holding to be “‘ properly used,” 
to remove the sitting tenant. We have seen, in the case in 
Surrey which gave rise to the correspondence in The Times, 
how easily such powers can be abused. For some reason not 
fully explained, the Government take the view that part-time 
smallholdings are not ‘ properly used,” although in some 
counties, notably Bedfordshire, such holdings are extremely 
common, and there are not a few successful farmers to-day 
who started their careers by working a couple of acres in their 
spare time. If all these part-timers are to be officially frowned 
on and made to feel insecure on their holdings, there may be 
widespread discouragement which will not help the production 
of food. 

Whether the 50-acre full-time dairy or mixed farm which 
the Government prefer is a better economic proposition is 
open to question. It is certain that until recently the small 
family farm was one of the most productive, as its labour 
costs were negligible and the family worked all day and some 
ofthe night. That this will continue to be so is more doubtful. 
Farms of this type depended largely on being able to buy 
their feeding-stuffs. Now that they are forced by Govern- 
ment policy—or lack of dollars—to become more or less self- 
sufficient, they find they are needing both labour and 
machinery. But the cost of mechanisation for the small 
farm is prohibitive except on a co-operative basis. Unless 
this is provided for, to create new smallholdings will be like 
swimming against a powerful current. 

The Smallholdings Advisory Council obviously realise that 
this is the crux of the problem. Co-operation is the motif 
which runs through all their recommendations, although they 
do not say how it is to be achieved. However, this aspect of 
the scheme is receiving further study, and it will be interesting 
to see what conclusions are reached about it in the further 
report now being prepared. 

The critical question which the Council have to answer is : 
can co-operation, e.g., in pooling machinery, be achieved 
voluntarily ? All experience among farmers points to a 
negative reply. It is also significant that in our most successful 
smallholdings experiment, namely, that of the Land Settle- 
ment Association, co-operation over a wide field has been 
compulsory. But if that is to be made a condition for all 
smallholdings in the future, we shall be starting something 
that may lead very far. And the direction of it will be towards 
some form of collectivisation. 

GEORGE MARTELLI. 


FARM AND GARDEN 
THE EXAMPLE OF COLONEL CECIL 
By Lapy EvE BALFouR 


ANY farmers have a strong inner conviction that 

Organic Husbandry, that is to say, farming by methods 

designed to maintain the biological nutrition cycle, 
is the right principle to follow, but they feel that the practical 
application of that principle is too difficult. 

Certain practical objections are raised with consistent 
regularity. One of them is “the impossibility of finding 
enough organic waste to compost.’”’ Believing that an ounce 
of practice is worth a pound of theory, I am again going to 
write about actual results obtained by another farming 
member of the Soil Association. This month I have chosen 
Colonel and Mrs. Victor Cecil of Downham, Billericay, Essex. 

On this Essex farm of 200 acres, Colonel Cecil produces 
800 tons of finished compost annually, without any importa- 
tion of plant waste from outside whatsoever. Part of this 
straw however is converted through the agency of local night 
soil, though this represents quite a small proportion of the 
whole. His farming operations, as in the case of most 
organic farmers, is based on the four-year deep rooting ley. 
It has frequently been demonstrated that on a farm, where 
controlled grazing of mixed livestock on such deep rooting 
leys is practised, a dressing of 20 tuns of compost per acre 
once in a nine-year rotation is sufficient to maintain fertility 
and production. You will observe that Colonel Cecil is 
making enough compost practically to double this dressing. 

How does he doit ? Well, Essex is of course a grain grow- 
ing district, so he has a big annual straw yield. He also 
grows a fair acreage of potatoes. All his potato haulm and 
other crop residues are composted. He has more than one 
method of composting. His cattle sleep in yards in the winter, 
so much of his straw is passed through these yards, where it 
is directly activated with dung and urine, before being put 
into the compost heap. All the liquid manure from the milking 
sheds, and the sewage from his house, is emptied on to other 
heaps of straw. This is done by gravity, as he has the advan- 
tage of land which slopes away from the house and buildings. 
Other heaps of straw are placed at a convenient site, near the 
roadway, to receive the emptyings of the local night soil cart. 

Such large quantities of compost cannot, of course, be 
economically handled by hand, and Colonel Cecil has experi- 
mented widely with different methods of mechanisation, as 
a result of which his son has now set up as a contractor, with 
large scale muck handling-tools, and this has revealed that 
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a big demand exists among farmers to have their F.Y.M. 
handled by contract. 

Colonel Cecil makes good quality lucerne silage and 
tripoded hay, and so is able to keep a big herd of cows— 
pedigree Kerry’s. These are under the management of Mrs. 
Cecil, and she has had notable successes at both the last 
two Royal Shows, gaining the female Championship at York 
in 1948 and the milking trial Championship in 1949. 

Kerry’s, like Ayrshire’s, have bullying habits, and vicious 
horns and so are difficult to winter on the yard system. 
Colonel Cecil has solved this problem by inventing foolproof 
rubber tips, which are screwed on to the ends of the horns. 
Since using these he has not had a single horning casualty. 
This admirable invention, the Downham Horn Protector, is 
now on the market, and should be ordered through local 
dealers, from the makers, Wickham French, Stevenage. 

Colonel Cecil’s farm is one of those where I find there is 
always something new to be learned at every visit. At my 
last visit two things especially interested me; the use of 
lucerne as a cleaning crop and a remedy for bindweed. 

As farmers know, it has always been considered necessary 
for the successful establishment of a lucerne ley, to sow it on 
ultra-clean land. Colonel Cecil succeeded, however, on land 
heavily infested with thistles and bindweed. These came up 
so thickly with the young crop that local experts recommended 
him to plough it all up. Instead of this, however, he topped 
it, sweeping the cut material to the side of the field, where 
it was subsequently composted, and in the second season, 
when I saw it, there was not a thistle or other weed to be 
seen. Colonel Cecil himself thinks that the deep rooting 
lucerne got below the roots of the thistles and killed them 
by robbing them of moisture, but the bindweed was eliminated 
by heavy rolling. 

He noticed that bindweed always continued to flourish in 
his garden, where his gardener laboriously pulled out every 
piece he could find, but did not grow on the well-trodden 
pathways. Following this clue, he adopted this rolling idea 
with complete success. 


Tip for Gardeners. 


One of our members writes :— 

“T have been troubled with moles this winter under my 
cloches and was told by an old countryman to put pieces 
of onion in the exit holes. This has proved so effective that 
others may be glad to know.” 

E. B. BALFour, 
Organising Secretary, 
The Soil Association. 
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By CoLonEL J. V. Davipson-HousTon 


As-Sabr min tllah: 

Wa Al-ajalmin esh-Shaitan. 
(Patience is from God. 

But haste is from the Devil.) 


ions of the Lord of Nejd, and this thought helped to sustain 
me against the almost intolerable unpleasantness of the 
port of Jedda. 
Here, in a temperature of ninety degrees and a humidity 
approaching the limit, steamers anchored among the coral 
reefs and discharged their cargoes into clustering dhows, 


e is not given to every man to be invited to tour the domin- 


Rickety mud-brick houses towered and leaned perilously }} 


above narrow, winding streets, their few closely-latticed 
windows hiding the occupants from the sun and from the 
outside world. 

This business of shunning the sun seemed to be a major 
industry. Only the few Europeans and their imitators clad 
themselves in coats and trousers; the Arabs, in their shady 
head-dresses and loose robes, with their black shrouded 
women, carried their own atmosphere about with them. 
Besides these, however, the streets and markets were full of 
men of other races; Abyssinians and black Takhruni from 
Africa, slant-eyed Javanese and Chinese; Turks; Afghans, 
and others who had exhausted their resources on the Pilgrim- 
age and were trying to earn enough to return. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Representative received us at 
the Residence, a barely furnished Arab house overlooking 
the harbour, and made habitable by battery-driven fans in the 
absence of a public supply of electricity. On the drawing- 
room wall hung a gold-mounted and gold-sheathed sword, a 
gift from Ibn Sa’ud to our Ambassador. 

The first formal contact with the Government of Sa’udi 
Arabia was a call on the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
We were warned of the precautions we must take to avoid 
offending the susceptibilities of the puritanical Wahhabi 
sect; such as covering the head, closing neck-openings, 
rolling down sleeves, wearing long trousers and otherwise 
concealing as much of the person as possible. 

His Excellency Yusuf Yasin, wearing the short black 
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beard fashionable among his people, received us in a long 
silk shirt and black leather shoes. The room was thickly 
carpeted, but for the benefit of Europeans was marred by 
some pieces of bleak modern furniture on which we were 
invited to sit. His Majesty’s Representative introduced my 
two companions and myself, and while polite conversation 
was made a servant poured coffee with one hand into small 
cups nesting in the other, skilfully extracting the topmost 
with his fingers and handing it to each person in turn. The 
dose was not above a teaspoon, exceedingly bitter and with- 
out any admixture save a strong flavour of cardamum. 
Etiquette prescribed the drinking of two cups and permitted 
three, after which it was necessary to waggle the vessel from 
side to side and hand it back, in order to avoid having it 
refilled. It is said to be excellent for the stomach, and I 
gradually became used to it. Some thin iced orange squash 
followed, arrangements were concluded for an audience with 
the King at Riyadh, and we took our leave. 

At sunset begins the Arabs’ First Hour, when European 
residents re-set their long-suffering watches to six o’clock, 
while we calculated our time in terms of Greenwich. The 
night temperature was little different from that of day, and 
its oppressiveness was augmented by the necessity of sleeping 
under mosquito nets, as protection against rats rather than 
insects. 

After little sleep we all rose simultaneously, His Majesty’s 
Representative at 2.30 o’clock, our Arab guide at 8.30, and 
my party at 4 a.m. Daylight was upon us as we reached the 
airfield on the sandy peninsula, and a few minutes later we 
were mounting high above the rocky foothills of the Hedjaz 
barrier. 

Through the Embassy we had obtained the necessary 
head-dresses, without which it would be improper and unwise 
to travel in Sa’udi Arabia, and were exercised in wearing 
them correctly. First came the Kafiya, a round, tight- 
fitting cap, covered by a red-and-white head-cloth or ghutra. 
The whole was held in position by a double ring of twisted 
cord, known as an agal. 

Our “ guide,” a colourless Arab trained as a co-pilot, was 
quite superfluous except to ensure that our course kept well 
clear of the holy city of Mecca, which lay among the bare 
ranges over which we were climbing. Three-quarters of an 
hour found us above the arid plateau of Nejd, broken by 
flat-topped outcrops and patches of reddish sand, and eaten 
into by watercourses that fill only in the short spates of 
winter. 

At about half-past eight our magic carpet descended at 
the capital. Riyadh, the royal city, is a small town of mud- 
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brick walls and square towers, situated in a vast sandy plain, 
and surrounded by scattered date gardens and satellite 
villages in every direction. Far enough out to avoid close 
contact with civilisation, but near enough to sources of 
water, spread the black goat-hair tents of the Bedouin, with 
their flocks, camels and babies. The towns of Nejd are con- 
spicuous by the absence of domed mosques, for such archi- 
tecture is anathema to Wahhabi puritanism. 

At the edge of the unsurfaced runway stood a number of 
robed officials sent by the King to meet us, and we were 
ceremoniously ushered into a convoy of glittering new cars, 
Rolling down my sleeves and adjusting my ghutra, I gave a 
polite ‘‘ Salam alaikum”’ to the bearded official who accom- 
panied me, to which he replied “ Hullo!” with a marked 
American accent. 

A drive of about six miles through the hot, dry air, so 
refreshing after Jedda, brought us to the Badiya Palace 
where the King’s guests are lodged. Among groves of date- 
palms, ripening to golden stickiness, it stands beside the deep 
Wadi Hanifa, where the parched ground awaits the spasmodic 
torrents of winter. The guest-house, of the usual sun-dried 
brick and two storeys high, is built round a courtyard with 
whited walls. 

We were shown to various rooms giving upon this inner 
yard, well furnished with European beds and chairs, and 
thickly carpeted with Persian rugs. In accordance with 
Nejdi austerity there were no pictures, but the plaster on the 
walls had been worked in cunning designs of fruits and 
flowers ; and as a reminder of the chill winter nights, an oil 
stove stood in one corner. 

Riyadh’s theme-song is the sound of the water-wheels. 
The water-supply is derived from hundreds of wells by a 
camel or ass drawing the bucket-rope over a rude wooden 
pulley. an operation which proceeds unceasingly day and 
night and gives rise to a strange wood-music suggesting at 
various times bells, crying children, or distant steam-sirens. 
Processions of filled goatskins continually replenish the 
tanks of houses, without which this remote desert civilisation 
would desiccate and die. 

At four o’clock our party received the King’s summons, 
and we donned our head-kerchiefs, His Majesty’s Representa- 
tive adding to his dignity by wearing a gold-fringed cloak of 
semi-transparent brown stuff. A five-mile drive along the 
unsurfaced desert tracks (past the town drain in which a long 
row of dogs lay in cool luxury) brought us to the Royal 
Palace, a large building surrounded by a high castellated wall 
and looking like a fort, although of the same golden mud as 
the rest of the city. We drove into an unpretentious yard 
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containing a few donkeys and small boys, but on dismounting 
were saluted by a guard in khaki uniform and Arab head- 
dress. 

Mounting the earthen stairs, we waited awhile in a small 
ante-room, richly carpeted as usual, and were accompanied 
by half-a-dozen officials and courtiers, strangely similar in 
their dress, their pointed black beards, their aquiline features 
and quiet dignity. 

After a few minutes a signal was given, and we were 
escorted to the audience chamber. This was a big L-shaped 
room with large windows and with columns supporting the 
ceiling. The King stood in the far corner to receive us, and 
we were presented by His Britannic Majesty’s representative, 
bowing and shaking hands in the Western manner. 

Ibn Sa’ud despite the slight stoop which his years have 
brought him, and the effect of an old sword wound in his leg, 
stands well over six feet. He wore a gold agal, rimless glasses, 
a brown mishla (cloak) and blue woollen socks without shoes. 
His black dyed beard and alert expression well disguised his 
seventy years. His only ornament was a silver ring on the 
little finger of his right hand. He sat down in a plush-covered 
chair by a table inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and provided 
with a bell-push and telephone. At his bidding we placed 
ourselves along the walls on either side, which were lined 
with upholstered seats emblazoned with the palm-tree and 
crossed swords of the Sa’udi Kingdom. 

Abdul Aziz, the Court Interpreter, crouched on the carpet 
before the King and interpreted fluently and accurately. As 
I have also observed in the yamens of China and courts of the 
Mongol chiefs, there was little privacy in official interviews. 
Retainers squatted in open doorways, their hands upon their 
swords, and coffee-pourers clinked their cups and were 
present throughout. 

Ibn Sa’ud was genial and friendly, looking at us all in 
turn and frequently smiling as he spoke. He laughed when 
the danger of internal Communism was discussed, saying 
that there had been no Communists in his Kingdom since 
the Soviet Legation had withdrawn, but that he would make 
short work of any that might show themselves. He fully 
realised, however, the implications of a militant Russia 
gazing towards the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

A general stirring marked the entrance of the Amir Sa’ud, 
eldest of the King’s thirty-six surviving sons, with a striking 
resemblance to his father in his stature, expression, and rim- 
less glasses. Some variety was introduced by his black 
mishla and black leather shoes. Latitude in footgear is about 
all that is open to the Arabian dandy, and some of the court- 
lers went barefoot or wore sandals, 
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We returned to the Badiya Palace and slept upon the 
carpeted roof-top, with the whitened battlements looking 
like sugar-icing in the full moon, and the sound of a myriad 
water-wheels making music in our dreams. 

Next afternoon, as the desert air began to cool, we were 
invited to the Amir Sa’ud’s summer palace some five miles 
out of the town. We sat on chairs round the only lawn I have 
seen in Arabia, surrounded by shrubs and fanned by a welcome 
breeze. Two of the younger princes sat with us, while black- 
visaged bodyguards, the descendants of former slaves, squat- 
ted around armed with swords, pistols and rifles. 

A number of royal children arrived in a car, from which a 
kid jumped and gambolled amongst us, fitting ornament to 
the royal garden party ofa pastoral people. He was followed 
by a three-year-old boy in white, wearing a little round white 
cap, who advanced with remarkable self-possession to his 
father the Amir, playfully throwing a date at one of our 
party. After sitting a few minutes on his father’s knee and 
being given a posy to play with, he was carried off without 
protest by an old courtier, and we were led by the Heir 
Apparent to an alfresco table loaded with prawn salad, cold 
chicken, veal cutlets, tea, ices and cakes. 

On leaving the table we were met by servants carrying 
silver ewers and basins for the washing of hands, and were 
escorted home by the two courtiers who had been detailed to 
acompany us, Sheikh Ibrahim bin Amr, and a patriarchal 
individual with a twinkle in his eye whom we called Abu 
Lahir, ‘‘ Father of a beard.”’ 

Next morning, in spite of the delays which the tempo of 
Arabia imposes on the swiftest means of transport, we were 
marshalled by our “ brace of sheikhs,”’ and set off on the next 
stage of our tour. 

As we entered the aircraft, numerous friends of Abu Lahir 
and Ibrahim, according to their status, kissed them farewell 
on the brow, nose, or hand, and wished them a safe arrival. 

“ Inshallah (God willing), they replied, the door of the 
aircraft closed, and we roared away over the vast undulating 
sands of Nejd. 

This time we carried a hawk-faced guide, whose heavily 
loaded bandoliers and grizzled beard proclaimed him a veteran 
of the desert, and we soon realised not only that our friends 
had but a limited faith in the air-crew’s powers of navigation, 
but that the guide really knew the apparently featureless 
landscape as well as if he were crossing it by camel. Abu 
Lahir passed the time by reading passages in a note-book 


and then reciting them in a sing-song to Sheikh Ibrahim, 


who regarded him with expressionless features. 
‘Look !” the guide would exclaim, pointing to a group of 
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black tents 6,000 feet below, ‘‘ the Musarib section of the 
Za’arif tribe.” Or he would recognise a certain Wadi and 
counsel us to bear right. The sheikhs, not to be outdone, 
wandered about the aircraft and even penetrated into the 
crew compartment until persuaded to resume their seats. 

An hour and a quarter later, after the guide had helped to 
correct the erroneous information on the official map, we 
landed on the flat desert at Al-Kharj, an oasis which was 
being developed by an American Agricultural Mission, and 
where wheat, lucerne, dates and melons were being raised 
through the agency of an irrigation canal. When I asked 
where this vast supply of water came from, I was driven out 
to a great "Ain, or water hole, like an enormous natural well. 
It was some 150 feet across, and the cool clear water, tasting 
of Epsom-salts, was known to be at least 350 feet deep, but 
had never been plumbed. Looking at her outward face, one 
would not imagine that there was so much water in all Arabia. 

After taking our bearings we flew on for an hour and a 
half and came down on an air-strip prepared under orders of 
the Sa’udi Government, close to a great oasis of date gardens 
and villages scattered over an area measuring some twenty 
by twenty-five miles. A hot stmoom, with a temperature 
of 120 in the shade, greeted us as we climbed out of the air- 
craft and were ushered with grave courtesy into a waiting 
car. Driving through the mud-walled town of Hofuf (the 
very name seemed onomatopzic of its breathlessness) we were 
greeted by cries of “Hullo, Sahib!” from those whom a 
recent war of movement had taught less than the rudiments 
of English, and observed how the open-fronted shops ex- 
hibited practically nothing of local manufacture. This is the 
greatest disappointment of Arabia, whose fabled wealth and 
luxury since Roman times has been due to the fact that the 
treasures of the East were carried by Arab merchants from 
Persia, India and China, and not from their own stern and 
arid land. 

We reached the fort-like palace of the Amir of Hasa 
province, one of the greatest of the feudal lords, and related 
to the King by marriage. The audience presented a picture 
so Biblical that it might have been a scene at the court of 
Hezekiah or of Rehoboam. His Highness Sa’ud bin Jaluwi, 
of a family famous since the age of the Arabian Nights, sat 
ctoss-legged on an upholstered throne, his sandals upon the 
Persian rug before him. His Majesty’s Representative, in 
white ghutra and brown cloak, sat upon his right, the rest of 
us deployed on either side. Half a dozen swordsmen squatted 
teady upon the rugs. At his feet crouched an interpreter. 
A dead silence ensued. 


There was something menacing in the sad, far-away eyes 
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of this feudal prince, and in the cruel mouth above his short 
black beard. And well might there be; the lord of Hasa 
was notorious for the number of heads, hands and feet 
severed by his executioners’ swords, nor could the adulterous 
woman here hope to escape the stoning prescribed by the 
Koran. 

His Majesty’s Representative muttered a conventional 
greeting, and the Amir formally replied. For several minutes 
he stared silently before him, waving his wicker fan and 
apparently abstracted. 

“T hear His Highness has been sick.” 

“‘ His Highness says he is still sick.” 

‘‘ Was the sickness caused by the summer heat ? ” 
“ God caused it.” 

Another long silence was relieved by the clinking of 
coffee cups, followed by small glasses of sticky-sweet tea. 

The Amir excused himself from joining us at meat, which 
consisted of two whole sheep raised upon great dishes of rice, 
and surrounded by chickens, fruits, curdled camel’s milk and 
sheets of unleavened bread. Sheikh Ibrahim, as a friendly 
gesture, placed a whole chicken on my neighbour’s plate in 
the character of hors d’euvre. 

Rising at last with difficulty, we held out our greasy hands 
to the water-pourers and reached the ante-room, where we 
found presents laid out for us ; to His Majesty’s Representa- 
tive a sword and scabbard ornamented with gold beaten out 
of English sovereigns and probably worth {£400 ; to the rest 
of us gilded daggers and Swiss watches. 

Gold and Arabia still preserve their ancient association, 
and it was strange to see sovereigns, many of them derived 
from T. E. Lawrence’s operations, circulating freely beside 
silver riyals, american dollars and Egyptian pound-notes, 

Next morning we flew north-west along the gravelly 
Dahana desert and over scattered expanses of red sand for 
seven hundred miles to the oasis of Sakaka, close by the 
frontier of Transjordan. 

On the way we came down and camped for the night bya 
well, around which some Bedouin had pitched their tents, 
and not far off the Amir of the district had erected a mud- 
brick residence. 

The day temperature stood at 110° F., but in the cool of 
sunset the well was surrounded by camels and goats in their 
hundreds, and jthe acrid smoke of dried dung rose among the 
black tents. 

The Amir, actually little more than a headman or local 
sheikh, received us beneath a shelter of palm leaves built out 
from his house. Rugs had been spread in the usual lavish 
fashion, and we and our hosts squatted against a low wall 
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lined with pink cushions and bolsters for our support. Out- 
side in the darkness a fire illuminated the coffee-maker, 
whose rhythmic pounding of his brass mortar accompanied 
our talk with ringing music. A servant carried round a 
reeking censer, from which we wafted the smoke into our 
peards or mouths, as the case might be. The conversation 
followed the normal lines. 

“T trust your journey was prosperous.” 

“ We travelled well, praise be to Allah.” 

“ Have you many wells ? ” 

“ Here there is but one.” 

“Ts it deep?” 

“Tt is nine men and one boy deep. There is plenty of 
water, Allah be praised. Do you journey to-morrow to 
Sakaka ? ”’ 

‘To-morrow before the sixth hour we shall reach Sakaka, 
God willing.” 

Bitter coffee, sweet tea, and more coffee followed, and the 
proceedings were enlivened by the arrival of a pot-bellied 
Baghdadi merchant who had come from Meshed with carpets 
and Persian lamb-skins, and the bargaining continued (like a 
game of bridge but more genial) far into the night. 

At Sakaka our aircraft was guarded by six soldiers in green 
head-cloths, while we were driven to the Amir’s palace for 
the inevitable meal. By some oversight the authorities had 
not wirelessed the time of our arrival, and we sat intermin- 
ably round the audience chamber, while fatted sheep were 
killed and prepared. 

Abdurrahman ibn Ahmed es-Sadari entertained a variety 
of friends from neighbouring lands. On one side of me, for 
instance, I found a French-speaking Syrian, and on the other 
a young Palestine Arab of noble descent who had driven 
trucks for the R.A.F. When, for the sake of conversation, I 
compared the flavours of Arab and Turkish coffees, my 
Syrian friend called to his servant and sent him off to prepare 
the sweet variety, which was later handed round. Periodic- 
ally, at a signal from the Amir, half-a-dozen men would 
startle us by yelling “ Qahwa!”’ and the cups would clink 
again. Retainers and negroes, armed with swords and 
pistols, crouched in readiness to do their lord’s bidding. 

The meal followed the normal pattern, except that this 
time we were not indulged with chairs, and the food was spread 
about the carpet so as to be within reach of each guest. I 
split my trousers in the effort to keep my dusty boots out of 
the dishes before me. An occasional bowl of sour milk was 
handed round as an alternative to a rich type of water. The 
servants furiously beat off the flies with palm switches, and 
we tore the sheep to pieces with our hands, accompanying it 
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with handfuls of rice squeezed into lumps by the fingers, 
Water, followed by perfume, was poured over our hands, 
and censers passed under our beards, so that happily we all 
smelled the same. 

We returned to Riyadh to take leave of the King, and 
were again lodged in the Badiya Palace. Here we were 
visited by the aged Sheikh Rushdi, representing the Royal 
Household, and to each of us were presented an embroidered 
Kashmir head-cloth (which we all knew would be eagerly 
appropriated by our respective womenfolk as soon as we 
returned) and a cloak fringed and tasselled with gold. I 
received also a curved dagger with hilt and scabbard covered 
with pure gold and encrusted with gems of coloured glass, 
The scabbards of these weapons are of curious design, being 
curved upwards beyond the point of the blade, in order to 
avoid injury should the wearer fall. To the members of the 
air crew were given rolled-gold wrist-watches. 

Our departure was marked by a banquet at the Royal 
Palace, held under the cool starlit sky on a part of the roof 
enclosed by sugar-icing battlements. Ibn Sa’ud, in a red- 
and-white ghutra and gold-fringed brown cloak, sat at the head 
of a long table, with the members of our party down each 
side. Beyond were the princes and officials of the Household, 
their ranks indistinguishable by their dress. 

The meal had been adapted to European tastes but not to 
our capacity. During the first course servants handed us a 
quick succession of chicken, salads, rice, rissoles, mince, eggs, 
asparagus, stuffed egg-plant, and the flesh of an unidentified 
beast. In due course our plates were changed, and became 
loaded simultaneously with custard, jelly, cherries, tinned 
peaches, cakes, curds, and a teetotal baba au rhum. In 
addition, a half-loaf was placed beside each of us. There 
were no sheep. 

The old King dined solely off pieces of bread which he 
dipped into a bowl. Behind his chair stood two attendants 
in royal blue coatees richly embroidered with gold, one of 
whom was armed with a pistol and carried both a curved 
sword and his master’s walking stick. One or two turbaned 
Nubians moved about the table, while dozens of swordsmen 
and servants, white-robed, glided on their bare feet like 
ghosts in the background. 

The hush was broken only by an occasional exchange 
with the King, in which we thanked him for his hospitality 
and his presents. 

‘‘ Hospitality is your due as honoured guests,’”’ he replied. 
‘“‘ And as for presents, they are just souvenirs.”’ 

The King rose from the feast, the broken meats of which 
would later feed four thousand paupers at the palace door, 
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and disdained the wheeled chair which approached him. 

‘“T shall show you I am still strong enough to walk,” he 
said, and led us slowly along the terrace to another part of the 
roof, where brocaded chairs were ranged round the four sides 
of a carpet. Ibn Sa’ud sat in a raised seat at one end, witha 
dozen princes opposite ; the remaining guests were placed on 
either hand. 

“Those are some of my sons,” observed His Majesty. 
“We have many wives, and so have many sons. The English 
have only one wife.” 

Bitter coffee and incense followed, while Ibn Sa’ud en- 
larged on his friendship for our country. 

‘We do not account the British as foreigners,” he said. 
“The Arabs have always looked upon them as our friends, 
for they understand and respect our customs.”’ 

Attar of roses was brought, and smeared with a stick 
upon our hands. 

Having heard from us several rather trite compliments, 
the King shrewdly rejoined, with a twinkle in his narrow 
eyes, ‘“‘ You do not tell me what you really think, because you 
praise everything ! ” 

Away to the eastward, on the shore of the Persian Gulf, 
the climax (or perhaps anticlimax) of our journey awaited 
us. When we landed on the well-surfaced runway at Dhahran, 
we found the beach-head of a strange invasion. The Arabian- 
American Oil Company’s concession spread like a boom-town 
over the arid landscape. Well-made stone buildings reared 
their heads among groups of Nissen-like huts; giant tractors 
and graders smoothed the way for fleets of modern cars and 
lorries; air-conditioning and the scent of chewing-gum 
smote upon us like the blast of Western progress. Here the 
Arabs were growing to accept the sight of beer drinking, 
white men with uncovered heads, shorts and bare arms, and 
the unceremoniousness which occidental tempo demands. 
The glow of oil-gas flares had replaced the reek of camel-dung 
as the accompaniment of dusk. 

My last view in Arabia was of a dark thread creeping out 
of the oilfields into the desert, a double thread of steel rail 
pushing from the beach-head up towards royal Riyadh. 
Apart from the now ruined Hedjaz line which once reached to 
Medina, here was the first railway in Arabia. It seemed to 
me, with its potentiality for opening up a country rather than 
of easing travel, a more significant development than the 
coming of the aeroplane. Let us hope its impact will be 
gentle to this grave and courteous land. JInshallah ! 


J. V. Davipson-HousTon,. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


ROMMEL: A STUDY IN INDECISION 


By Ian COLVIN 


WO books* have just appeared on Field-Marshal Erwin 

Rommel. The one by Brigadier Desmond Young has 

roused more interest in Great Britain than any other 
war book; the other by Rommel’s Chief of Staff, General 
Speidel, has hitherto appeared only in Germany and France, 
and will be published in America by Henry Regnery. 

None of the faults of Brigadier Young’s Rommel—and 
there are many—will prevent this readable book from becom- 
ing one of the best-sellers of 1950. It has invited sharp 
criticism already, occasioned probably by the somewhat 
exaggerated publicity with which it was launched. For 
instance, it was claimed for the book that it revealed that 
Rommel was murdered ; in fact, the book only repeats in 
greater detail what has already appeared in the newspapers 
four years ago. On the other hand, what is entirely new in 
it, the Rommel memoirs on his African battles, could find no 
better place than the Appendix, whereas they ought to have 
been woven into the story. This can be remedied perhaps 
in a revised edition. 

Early in Brigadier Young’s researches Rommel’s war diary 
of the 1940 campaign was put into his hands. It would seem 
that, either from this document or from the copious narratives 
of the German generals whom he has interviewed, he ought 
to have attempted a full study of at least one of Rommel’s 
battles. But Brigadier Young is captivated by the excitement 
of his story and races on towards its culmination, pausing 
only to deal out brickbats to the generals on either side who 


* Rommel, by Brigadier Desmond Young (Collins). Invasion 1944, by 
Lt.-General Dr. Hans Speidel (R. Wunderlich, Tiibingen). 
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criticised Rommel from General Headquarters. He has a 
phobia for armchair generals, and is careless whether it is 
Eisenhower or the Chief of the German General Staff with 
whom he is crossing swords on behalf of his hero. His account 
of the battles themselves is racy and sketchy. ‘ Nothing 
could be more tedious than to follow the fortunes . . . of 
Rommel’s Ghost Division in 1940 . . . in detail,’ he comments 
when the war diary is put into his hands. His narrative races 
across Belgium and France with a speed that would have 
astonished his hero. 

Of the African campaigns in their ebb and flow, he says 
that “‘ the graph is easy to follow: the battles are not. Nor 
do I think there is much point in attempting to describe 
them again. .. . Yet since this is the story of Rommel of the 
Afrika Korps I cannot altogether omit his battles in North 
Africa.” So let the reader prepare for a portrait of the biggest 
of the German war heroes, rather than a study in generalship. 

Having given a remarkable picture of young Rommel, a 
wonderful fighter and a fine regimental officer, Brigadier 
Young devotes himself to two main contentions: that 
Rommel was right in his African strategy (that the delta 
could have been captured and the Middle East prised open) ; 
and that he sized up the operational requirements in Western 
Europe, but was thwarted once more by Hitler and the 
High Command. He subsequently gives us the picture of 
Rommel, as Army Group Commander in Western France, 
exerting himself to the utmost to fend off the Allies, yet full 
of foreboding about Hitler’s madness and the ruin that was 
encompassing Germany. The effect is that of a Greek tragedy, 
with Rommel in the last act taking poison at the behest of 
his master, because he was accused of complicity in the 
conspiracy of July, 1944, against Hitler. 

“Neither then nor at any time afterwards was he aware of 
the plan to kill Hitler.” These words referring to a secret 
conference in February, 1944, between Rommel and Dr. 
Strélin, one of the plotters against Hitler, are seized upon 
by Young and put in italics. He would thus have us believe 
that Rommel was not only strategically blameless in Africa, 
but blameless of the fault for which Hitler sent him poison. 
General Speidel, in Invasion 1944, shows plainly that Rommel 
knew of plans on foot to kill Hitler, though he disapproved 
of them; and he also shows that Rommel offered to act 
against Hitler in given circumstances and to accept whatever 
post he might subsequently be allotted—though he had no 
claims to make for any special office. General Speidel also 
reveals that Rommel in 1944, looking¥back on his African 
campaigns, regarded them as a mistake from which he had 
learnt the true capabilities of British world power. This is 
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borne out by Rommel’s memoirs: but Brigadier Young 
received them too late to alter his opinion, since his book 
was by then already in page proof. 

“In the long run neither Libya nor Tunisia could have 
been held, for the African war was decided by the battle of 
the Atlantic. ...” wrote Rommel. ‘ Even if we had overrun 
the whole of Africa and the Americans had been left with a 
suitable bridgehead through which they could transport their 
material, we must eventually have lost the continent.” 

In fact, Rommel’s African campaign would have been a 
vital part of a Spanish-African strategic plan, had Hitler 
decided to force his way to Gibralter, make the Mediterranean 
an Axis lake, and divide the Middle East and Asia afterwards 
with his ally, Stalin. He faltered and fell between two alter- 
natives, and left Rommel in a situation which the latter 
sensed keenly, but tolerated because he was such a glutton 
for battle that he would fight almost anywhere if he was given 
a fairly free hand. General Speidel is not blind to this 
impetuosity. He says indeed that Rommel in Africa was 
often over-hard with his men and pushed them beyond the 
limits of endurance, but that in defeat he developed instincts 
for strategy, humanity and statesmanship. 

Withal, this amazing story remains a study of indecision 
in an utterly fearless hero. Perhaps it was his phenomenal 
energy which swept him off his feet at the time of reasoning 
before a campaign when a general must cast up all the omens 
and make his decisions. ‘‘ With all my experience I can con- 
fess to only one mistake,” he wrote of El Alamein in 
retrospect, ‘‘that I did not circumvent the non-retreat 
order 24 hours earlier or disregard it altogether. Then the 
army, together with all its infantry, would in all probability 
have been saved in a more or less battleworthy condition.” 

This same indecision haunted Rommel in Normandy. 
How well Speidel describes him planning at night to tum 
eastwards at a crucial moment and save the Reich by arresting 


Hitler and evacuating occupied Europe. But on the morrow § 


he was up before first light and dashing round the Atlantic 
Wall defences all day till dark, just as fascinated by the 
problem of defending Europe as by that of saving the Reich. 
How could he ever disengage from the Allies and march on 
Berlin once the invasion was on? Similar indecision held 
General Lambert to his discredited Commonwealth while his 
more practical rival, General Monck, followed only one purpose 
when he marched his power on London : everything else was 
subordinate to that. It is plain from Speidel that Rommel 
obeyed all orders that he received in Normandy, and that 
these were invariably: ‘‘No retreat. Fight where you stand. 
Destroy the enemy.”’ 
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But other courses were open to him. He believed at 
various phases in the campaign in :— 


Retreat behind the Orne, 

Withdrawal from the Cotentin peninsula, 
Withdrawal from the Breton peninsula, 
Retreat behind the Seine, 


Withdrawal of Army Group G northwards to form a 
line on the Loire and reinforce Army Group B. 


The first four of these alternatives he could have ordered 
himself as Commander-in-Chief of Army Group B, and simply 
reported his own flat disobedience to the High Command. 
There was good precedent for such action. ‘“ If I have acted 
wrongly,” said one of Frederick the Great’s generals, von 
Kleist, to his monarch, “I will face a firing squad as gladly 
as if I were in the line of battle.’”’ The monarch forgave him 
for his disobedience. Had Rommel ordered a general retreat 
of Army Group B, or a local retreat after being forbidden to 
do so, he would have had the issue as clear-cut as he desired. 
He would have been relieved of his command, perhaps, but 
only after he had begun a withdrawal with his forces still 
intact. 

But when the long protocol against Rommel was read out 
by Generals Burgdorf and Maisel, when they visited him in 
his convalescence at Herrlingen, Rommel was not able 
entirely to refute their accusations. He was shorn of his 
principal strength—his panache. I do not agree with the 
grudging strictures on Rommel of Mr. Muggeridge, who 
either dubs the German generals lackeys or traitors to their 
master, and who finds them equally contemptible in either 
réle. Rommel had every ethical right to rebel against Hitler, 
even as late as he did, but it would have been more in keeping 
with his character simply to have defied orders. General 
von Sponeck did so in Russia, on the example of Kleist, and 
withdrew his Corps, thus saving it from destruction. He 
then faced a court martial which Hitler ordered, and on which 
Goering sat ; was sentenced to death; reprieved to fortress 


imprisonment ; and shot out of hand by the S.S. in July, 1944. - 


The world will hear very little of Count von Sponeck—or 
of General Groppe, who received his sword back from the 
the French—but it will argue for years about Rommel and 
his place among the generals of his time. As the two serving 
men argue in Coriolanus :— 


—— Why, here’s he that was wont to thwack our general, Caius 
Marcius. 
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—— Why do you say “ thwack our general ? ” 
— Ido not say “thwack our general”; but he was always good 
enough for him.” 


There are some notes in Brigadier Young’s book that jar. 
He speaks, and makes his characters speak, of the German 
army as the Reichswehr, the name given to the “ 100,000- 
man ”’ army and dropped in 1935. To a German it is like 
calling the Eighth Army ‘“ Home Forces.’”’ He mentions one 
Propaganda Ministry official, Alfred Ingemar Berndt, as 
“brave and intelligent.’’ It is no secret that Berndt in 1945 
alighted from his car near Berlin and shot two R.A.F. airmen 
who were being led off as prisoners of war. “So geht es 
nicht,’’ wrote Keitel in the margin of the report on this act 
of murder, which was contained in a memorandum on the 
so-called “‘ Order against Terror Bombing.” _ 

For a variety of reasons, therefore, Rommel must be read 
with a critical eye, however much we may enjoy the striding 
narrative. 

IAN COLVIN. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON 


By Eric GILLETT 


ECENTLY the long-suffering cinema patrons of this 
R comes endured a film called The Bad Lord Byron. It 

reached towering heights of imbecility hitherto unscaled 
even in the world of celluloid biography, and to concede that 
is to say (in the charming transatlantic idiom) more than a 
mouthful. Fortunately for the poet-peer, time brings in its 
revenges, and Byron’s shade has not had to wait long for 
them. His old publishing house, John Murray, with the able 
collaboration of his latest biographer, Mr. Peter Quennell, has 
just issued a beautifully produced work * in two volumes, 
comprising letters, some of them not published before, and 
extracts from the journals. This follows only four months 
after the Marchesa Origo’s The Last Attachment,+ which gives 


* Byron: A Self-Portrait, Letters and Diaries, 1798-1824, with hitherto 
Unpublished Letters. Two volumes. Edited by Peter Quennell. John 
Murray. 42s. 

t The Last Attachment. The story of Byron and Teresa Guiccioli as told 
in their unpublished letters and other family papers. By Marchesa Origo. 
Jonathan Cape and John Murray. 25s. 
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the story of Byron and Teresa Guiccioli as told in their 
unpublished letters and other family papers. 


Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with Lord Byron ! 


is a text that should hang above the writing table of anyone 
bold or rash enough to discuss the personality of this many- 
sided and enigmatic character. Probably Mr. Quennell is near 
the truth when he writes : 


So strong was Byron’s personality that everything he produced, 
down to the smallest and least notes, seems impregnated with his 
character ; and his was a character that, however attentively we 
observe it, at length defies analysis. Thus he was the most self- 
conscious of men; yet the chief characteristic of his private out- 
pourings is their reckless spontaneity. He did not labour to create 
an effect ; yet he can seldom have been unaware of the effect he was 
creating. He was usually prepared to live for the moment, but 
always inclined to see the moment against a background of eternity : 
for his religious sense, though undeveloped, was strong and in- 
eradicable. Opportunist and amorous adventurer, he had in him 
the makings (as Walter Scott once remarked) of an ascetic and a 
devotee. 


It would take months, even years, to arrive at a full and 
fair estimate of Byron as a man and asa poet. Thomas Moore, 
Peter Quennell and Harold Nicolson are the most satisfying 
biographers, and there is any amount of additional material 
from the pens of Byron’s contemporaries. He was already a 
legendary figure in his life-time, as may be gathered from a 
note written by a student at Pisa University in 1822 : 


At that time the rumour spread in Pisa that an extraordinary 
man had arrived there, of whom people told a hundred different 
tales, all contradictory and many absurd. They said that he was of 
royal blood, of very great wealth, of sanguine temperament, of 
fierce habits, masterly in knightly exercises, possessing an evil 
genius, but a more than human intellect. He was said to wander 
through the world like Job’s Satan. . . . It was George Byron. I 
wished to see him ; he appeared to me like the Vatican Apollo. 


Various people have tried to sum Byron up in a phrase. 
At one end of this epigrammatic scale is “ Pilgrim of 
Eternity ” ; at the other “‘ sarcastic, joyous sinner.’’ Neither 
hits the nail on the head. If early influences had been strong, 
kindly and favourable, it is possible that they might have 
provided a stabilising element, but a wild and erratic strain 
3-2 
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in the blood was always liable to have its way with him, and 
throughout Byron’s life he was at war with himself. 
In 1821 he wrote: 


Like Sylla I have always believed that all things depended upon 
Fortune, and nothing upon ourselves. I am not aware of any one 
thought or action worthy of being called good to myself or others, 
which is not to be attributed to the Good Goddess, Fortune ! 


He was also convinced that all the Byrons were doomed. He 
said, on more than one occasion, that to those whom he loved 
his love was always fatal. 

He had an almost boundless confidence in his own powers 
and in his destiny. When only sixteen he wrote to his 
mother from Harrow : 


I am equal if not superior to most of my school-fellows, and if 
my fortune is narrow it is my misfortune, not my fault. But, how- 
ever, the way to riches, to greatness lies before me. I can, I will cut 
myself a path through the world or perish in the attempt... . I 
will carve myself a passage to Grandeur, but never with Dishonour. 
These, Madam, are my intentions. 


He certainly succeeded in achieving Grandeur, but his 
conception of Dishonour must have been a curious one. To 


read his letters to Teresa Guiccioli and compare them with 
the curious and often flippant running commentary that he 
wrote to Hoppner, Kinnaird and others at the same time 
makes one feel that Byron was not a trustworthy character. 
Loyalty is not in evidence here. His attitude of mind can 
only be understood, not justified, when one reads Mr. 
Quennell’s comment: ‘‘ Women had dominated his life: he 
laughed at and pitied and adored and often affected to despise 
them.’’ But was this only an affectation? Not altogether, 
I believe. 

He was devoted to Teresa Guiccioli, but he could be bored 
by her, and his decision to undertake the Greek expedition 
which ended his life was due as much to boredom as to any 
other cause. During his last months in Italy, after the failure 
of the Romagna insurrection had left him disgusted with all 
Italian politics, various projects flitted through his restless 
mind. He thought in turn of going to America, Switzerland 
and Spain. Once or twice he even considered returning to 
England. All through that last winter Teresa became aware 
that Byron had no intention of remaining in Albaro. He told 
Captain Roberts that he was “ tired of this place, the shore, 
and all the people on it.’’ He was weary of writing and said 
that ‘‘ the public must be tired of his compositions and that 
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he was certainly more so.’’ That very unreliable observer, 
Trelawny, was right when he noted that Byron exhausted 
himself in planning, projecting, beginning, wishing, intending, 
postponing, regretting and doing nothing. 

In a letter to Kinnaird, Byron gave what seems to be the 
real reason for his vacillation : 


I am doing all I can to get away, but I have all kinds of obstacles 
thrown in my way by “‘ the absurd womankind,” who seems deter- 
mined on sacrificing herself in every way, and preventing me from 
doing any good. . . She wants to go up to Greece too! forsooth, 
a ptecious place to go to at present. Of course the idea is ridiculous, 
as everything must there be sacrificed to seeing her out of harm’s 
way. It is a case, too, in which interest does not enter, and there- 
fore hard to deal with ; for I have no kind of control in that way, 
and if she makes a scene (and she has a turn that way) we shall have 
another romance, and tale of ill-usage and abandonment, and Lady 
Carolining and Lady Byroning and Glenarvoning, all cut and dry. 
There never was a man who gave up so much to women, and 
all I have gained by it has been the character of treating them 
harshly. . .” 


There is a curious blend of sympathy and self-pity in this 
extract that represents exactly a constant habit of mind with 
Byron. He could be a most reliable critic of his own limita- 
tions, as when he spoke to Lady Blessington of Teresa. ‘‘ She 
must know,” he said, “‘ that I am sincerely attached to her ; 
but the truth is, my habits are not those requisite to form the 
happiness of any woman.” He also told Lady Blessington 
that he had a conviction he should never return from Greece. 
He had dreamt more than once that he would die there. 

All through his life Byron showed again and again that he 
could seize upon an object for his affections which, he firmly 
believed, would suffice him for the rest of his days ; but these 
objects changed with kaleidoscopic rapidity. At Newstead, 
Harrow and Cambridge, he varied his affection for Mary 
Chaworth with a series of passionate friendships for Clare, 
Wingfield and Dorset, the chorister, Edleston, and others. 
In the years that followed he wrote always in the same strain 
about Clare, but his greatest love was shown to his half- 
sister, Augusta Leigh. 


What a fool was I to marry [he wrote to her]—and you not 
very wise, my dear, we might have lived so single and so happy— 
as old maids and bachelors ; I shall never find anyone like you— 
nor you (vain as it may seem) like me. We are just formed to pass 
our lives together, and therefore—we—at least—I—am by a crowd 
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of circumstances removed from the only being who could ever have 
loved me, or whom I can unmixedly feel attached to. 


However much Byron might protest—and his protests 
run to hundreds of thousands of written words and to millions 
of words spoken—he cannot deceive posterity. There is no 
doubt that in his emotional life he lived always in and for 
the moment, and he had a habit, which must have been 
consoling for him, of moulding the circumstances of the past 
in his mind so that they took on any shape he might want 
them to assume. With the passing of the years his descrip- 
tions of his wife’s behaviour became ever more and more 
extravagant and improbable; and yet only four months 
before he died he suggested to Augusta that she might send 
to Lady Byron a copy of a letter he had written from 
Cephalonia. 

And what a brilliant letter-writer he was! In his corre- 
spondence he dissipated the loneliness that was an incurable 
disease with him. Like the spoiled child he was, he cried out 
perpetually for anything he could not have on the instant, 
and often enough he railed against present circumstances only 
because he felt that life could never give him enough. His 
ambition was boundless, but he never clearly knew what he 
wanted. It was this undefined desire to do, to be what ? 

There was no answer to this eternal questioning and he 
wore himself out with it. Nearly two years before Byron left 
for Greece he wrote to Augusta of his liaison with Teresa: 
“This is a finisher.”” The Marchesa Origo makes an astute 
comment when she remarks that “‘ when he sailed for Greece 
he was already, in emotional capacity, ‘ un uomo finito’ ; he 
had come to an end.” “ At thirty,” he told Webster, “ there 
is no more to look forward to.”” Three years later he spoke 
of himself as an old man, and both Henry Fox and Lady 
Blessington thought that this was one of his poses. 

When he died he was proved to have been right. ‘“‘ When 
the autopsy of his body was made at Missolonghi, the doctors 
found, not only an acute condition of inflammation of the 
brain, but ‘ the skull like that of an octogenarian,’ with the 
sutures fused together, as in extreme old age.”’ 

When Byron was with Teresa he got through an astonishing 
amount of work. In 1823 it seemed that he had turned his 
back on poetry. His letters from Missolonghi to Teresa are 
short and perfunctory. It appears that he had no more to 
say to her, but he could write with much of his old vigour and 
liveliness to Augusta. His letter to Clare was as affectionate 
as ever. He could comment amusingly to Murray of the 
effect of an earthquake upon “ the English Johnnies who had 
never been out of a cockney workshop before.” And he had 
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a project that he would adopt a little Turkish girl of nine 
years’ old and send her to Italy or England with her mother. 
He “‘ had great hopes of the success of the contest.’”’ They 
were not to be realised. 

Byron died on April 19, 1824, 


in feverish pain, with a prolonged “‘ death-bed scene ” (’Che bella 
Scena! he exclaimed with a half-smile to the weeping Tita and 
Fletcher). Moreover, in spite of all the agitated figures that 
crowded round his bed, he died in utter loneliness. The well- 
meaning, panic-stricken Dr. Bruno, the sinuous, officious Dr. 
Millingen, could bring as little relief to his body, as the coarse- 
grained Parry to his mind. Pierino was in such floods of tears, 
that he could not stay in the room ; even the faithful, stupid Fletcher, 
bending over him, could not understand what he tried, so painfully, 
to say. “Can it be possible you have not understood me?” he 
repeated—and then “ It is now too late.” 


‘“‘ My wife—my child—my sister ”’ were the three women’s 
names that he mentioned. There was not a word for Teresa. 

Some years before Byron had written to Moore: “ Con- 
ceive a man going one way, and his intestines another, and 
his immortal soul a third! Was there ever such a distribu- 
tion?’ By acurious piece of irony, Byron’s remains (except 
for the organs presented to Missolonghi) were sent to England 


in the brig Florida. 

It is impossible to do justice here to the able editorial work 
done by Mr. Quennell, with the assistance of Mr. John Grey 
Murray, in selecting the letters and other material that make 
Byron: A Self-Portrait such a deeply satisfying and stimu- 
lating book for the reader who has some knowledge of Byron 
and his work. The Marchesa Origo’s The Last Attachment is 
a rich storehouse of new Byroniana, the first full account of 
the poet’s last period in Italy and of Teresa’s varied life after 
his death. The publishers are right to call attention to the 
Marchesa’s ‘‘ gifts of creative scholarship,’ because she has 
brought her famous characters to life, and with the aid of 
160 of Byron’s letters to Teresa and some of hers to him, she 
has written a delightful book, vivid, scholarly and arresting. 
I cannot help feeling that Byron’s shade must be highly 
gratified by the generous posthumous publicity which these 
two works are giving him. 

Eric GILLETT. 


DISILLUSIONED COMMUNISTS* 


By A. L. Rowse 


R. CROSSMAN is a good journalist if a bad politician. 

The inability to understand even what consistency is 

—more like a German than an Englishman—that 
makes him so unreliable politically, keeps him alive and fresh 
as a journalist. He has had the excellent idea of bringing 
together the stories of the impact made by Communism on 
the minds—and, in some cases, the hearts—of half a dozen 
rather representative intellectuals of the Left with their 
roots in Western civilisation. These are: Arthur Koestler ; 
Ignazio Silone ; Richard Wright, an American negro writer ; 
André Gide ; Louis Fischer ; Stephen Spender. It is notice- 
able that there is not a complete Englishman among them. 
And not one of them realises how comparatively few and 
peculiar are those whom this issue specially affects. The 
great bulk of intelligent people—like the people themselves— 
are unaffected by it. Mr. Crossman tells us that ‘‘ number- 
less’’ men of letters were attracted to Communism, that 
“ thousands ”’ of intellectuals would have withdrawn—when 
he means perhaps some hundreds: irresponsible journalistic 
exaggerations. All the same, the book deals with a critical 
issue in our time : the attraction of intelligent sensitive minds 
to Communism, their conversion, the impact made on them 
by the incessant subordination of means to ends, the deliberate 
and calculated lying, the falsification of issues, the sacrifice 
of individual lives, whole groups and classes of people for the 
greater glory of the cause; the inhuman Machiavellism, 
not stopping short of torture, the “ disappearances ”’ of former 
comrades, spiritual terrorisation, murder; then the dis- 
illusionment, the shock of awakening, of facing the facts as 
they really are. It is a painful book; but most revealing: 
it throws a sharp light into dark recesses that are a closed book 
to most civilised people. 

But first for Mr. Crossman himself. He says that ‘the 
intellectual in politics is always ‘ unbalanced ’ in the estimation 
of his colleagues. He peers round the next corner while they 
keep their eyes on the road.” Is this not self-flattery ? He 
does not see round the corner: he makes the twist. Anyone 


* The God That Failed. Six Studies in Communism. With an 
Introduction by Richard Crossman. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
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who knows the history of the Labour Movement will know 
that it was never the intellectuals—the Brailsfords, Laskis, 
Crossmans—who saw round the corner: they simply specia- 
lised in being wrong. Any sensible man would prefer an 
honest Trade Unionist any day. The trouble with the Left 
Intellectuals is their arrogance and conceit—which makes 
them such bad judges—let alone their ignorance, where they 
ought to know. Take their idiotic pro-Germanism before the 
war—when anybody with any knowledge of German history 
ought to have known what to expect. Mr. Crossman tells 
us that he “ was arrogantly certain—it was the summer of 
1931—that German Social Democracy would crumble before 
the Nazis, and that a war was unavoidable when Hitler had 
come to power.” He has evidently forgotten—what I, as an 
historian, have not—that in those days he was simple enough 
to suppose that the Nazis would bring about Socialism in 
Germany. When he asks “ Then why did I feel no inner 
response to the Communist appeal ?’”’ The answer is that he 
was attracted elsewhere. An historian should be at an 
advantage in these matters of political judgment. If Mr. 
Crossman knew a little more history—as an intellectual should 
—he would not say that Burke was blind to the meaning of 
the French Revolution : he would know that Burke was the 
one man who foresaw exactly what it would end in—military 
dictatorship and European aggression. 

Koestler’s essay is the most informative and the most 
damaging, in spite of the fact that his personality lays him 
open to the most damning of all Communist epithets 
“ Trotskyite ’’—he sees everything in such personal terms, 
in terms of his own ego. Since he is a clever man, the price is 
worth paying: his essay is fascinating. One has to be very 
clever to be so silly as these people managed to be: to miss 
such obvious things, to have so little common sense. One 
observes that Koestler started from the standpoint that 
western society is “‘ deformed,” “‘ moribund,” that ours is a 
“ polluted civilisation.” What they all start from is a jejune 
perfectionism—an adolescent view of life. No conception 
that they were the misfits. Any knowledge of anthropology, 
of the history of human societies, or even a little common 
sense, would have told them not to expect too much of human 
beings: they would not have exposed themselves to such 
extreme disillusionment. But the arrogance and conceit 
of these people: they will never take telling: it is only 
equalled by their ignorance. It never strikes any of them 
that they have anything to learn from this country—the 
most mature and experienced of all political societies, the 
most tolerant and civilised. Even after Koestler had been 
completely disillusioned by his experience of communist 
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policy, by the way in which everybody was sacrificed to the 
interest of Russia, the holocaust of lives it entailed, the lying 
and intimidation and murder, he could say “ in spite of every- 
thing, the Soviet Union still represented our last and only 
hope on a planet in rapid decay.”” Some hope! Think of the 
arrogant silliness of that. No conception of what this poor 
country stood for, that offered him a refuge from it all, kindly, 
humane, gentle—and also, when the time came, heroic. Oh, 
no! we are to be instructed: “It’s the same with all you 
comfortable, insular, Anglo-Saxon anti-Communists. You 
hate our Cassandra cries and resent us as allies, but when all 
is said, we ex-Communists are the only people on your side 
who know what it’s all about.”’ 

The first thing they have to learn is to respect truth: 
it is the very air that English-speaking societies breathe, 
They are adult enough not to lie; Germans and Russians 
apparently not. There is a revealing story told by Silone of a 
session of the Communist International at which an English 
Communist objected ingenuously to a course of action pro- 
posed by him—‘ But that would be a lie.””- Loud laughter 
rocked the gloomy offices of the Comintern ; the joke spread 
all over Moscow and was telephoned to Stalin as something 


incredible but funny. It makes one proud that that innocent | 


Communist was an Englishman ; it may be that history will 
find that the joke was with him against all the liars and 
murderers. For this is how years of membership of “ the 
Party ” ultimately affected a decent man in Koestler. 

‘““ The necessary lie ; the necessary slander ; the necessary 
intimidation of the masses to preserve them from short- 
sighted errors; the necessary liquidation of oppositional 
groups and hostile classes ; the necessary sacrifice of a whole 
generation in the interest of the next—it may all sound 
monstrous and yet it was so easy to accept while rolling along 
the single track of faith. . . . How our voices boomed with 
righteous indignation, denouncing flaws in the procedure of 
justice in our comfortable democracies ; and how silent we 


were when our comrades, without trial and conviction, were | 


liquidated in the Socialist sixth of the earth. At no time and 
in no country have more revolutionaries been killed or reduced 
to slavery than in Soviet Russia.” 

Those who have really experienced the life of ‘‘ the Party” 
—as if it were ‘“‘ the Church,” one and indivisible, and of 
course infallible—bring out the mentality of an extreme 
religious sect, medieval and even Byzantine in its tortuous 
ness, its addiction to heresy-hunting, espionage, denunciation 
of comrades, the technique of spiritual terrorisation. It 
helps to throw light on the disgusting psychological pheno- 
mena associated with Communism: the atmosphere of innet 
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hysteria, the extreme emotional pressure put upon the 
recalcitrant, the trials, the confessions, the purges. One 
begins to understand the evil thing a little better when 
Richard Wright, after being threatened with murder, put on 
the spot and kicked out of “‘ the Party,” goes home filled with 
the sense of sadness and loneliness and yet says “ I’ll be for 
them, even though they are not for me.’ One sees some- 
thing of the emotional appeal of the malign thing and what 
the civilised world is up against. Yet the last word remains 
with Wright. 

“I headed toward home alone, really alone now, telling 
myself that in all the sprawling immensity of the mighty 
American continent the least-known factor of living was the 
human heart, the least-sought goal of being was a way to live 
a human life.”’ 

The disillusioned fellow-travellers have nothing to add to 
this. In Gide’s approach to Communism there is all the 
jejuneness of the literary man’s attitude to politics—no 
conception of the necessary conditions of human action. 
Nor can we much respect his motives. ‘‘ Why do I long for 
Communism? Because I believe it to be equitable and 
because I suffer on account of the injustices which I feel more 
strongly than ever when it is I myself who am favoured.” I 
wonder people can be so tasteless in moral self-flattery. Did 
he give anything up, I wonder? I suspect not only a streak 
of insincerity but emotional self-indulgence. The same 
strain and the same vicarious sense of guilt—which is also a 
transferred sense of self-pity—appear of course in Spender. 
But his contribution is shambling, ill-written and of no 
importance. 


A. L. Rowse. 


THE LAST OF THE RUSSIANS* 


By JoHN BAYLEY 


present, and that the novelists should have made Imperial Russia so 
much more real for us than is the Russia behind the Iron Curtain : 
indeed more real, in some ways, than our own Victorian England. The 
world of War and Peace is closer to us, to our habits and ways of thought, 


* Unrequited Love & Other Stories. By Maxim Gorki. Weidenfelt & 
Nicolson. ros. 6d. 


[: is odd that the past of a country should seem more actual than its 
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than the world of—for example—Vanity Fair. Natasha is more 
approachable than Becky Sharp, and one would feel better able to sustain 
a conversation with Prince Vassily than with Lord Steyne. This is not to 
say that Tolstoy is a better writer than Thackeray, but it shows that the 
two differed fundamentally in their attitude to fiction. Because of this 
difference our own 19th century often seems to us like a vigorous and 
colourful fairy-tale, while 19th-century Russia remains intimate, matter- 
of-fact, complete. Hours drag by ; conversations are as desultory and 
ineffective as our own ; cigarettes are smoked and tea is drunk. Tea, 
above all, we have in common. With a sense of fellow-feeling we 
perceive one reason why Russian literature grew so rapidly away from 
its first French models. There is no lymph in French fiction. It is true 
that Tolstoy admired Stendhal and profited from his account of Waterloo: 
but he felt more at home with Dickens. And we on our side feel at 
home in Russia—in 19th-century Russia, that is. 

So it is not surprising that Gogol, the first of the great Russian 
novelists, frequently reminds us of Fielding and Dickens. The Russian 
novel seems to have begun with the picaresque, with “ characters ” and 
settings of humorous and satiric fantasy, and grown up into its familiar 
self. In Gogol’s Dead Souls, published about 1840, we meet our first 
Russian country house. It is as all the others are going to be—the 
same groves of nettles, the same fish-pond and grand piano, the same 
compelling charm. But its owners, the Manilovs, are just such a 
couple as the Micawbers—a rollicking pair whom their author mani- 
pulates with all the gusto of Dickens. They have one emotion between 
them and about two things to say. Then we meet Sobakevitch, a land- 
owner who might have been imitated from Parson Trulliber in Joseph 
Andrews, and who can eat a whole sturgeon at a sitting. We are a long 
way from the Rostovs and Levins, and yet the landscape—every verst of 
it—is already prepared for them. 

If Gogol is the first of the Russians, Gorki is the last—the last of the 
sort we know. Not much has changed between 1840 and 1925, when 
these stories were first published. As Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones points out 
in his introduction, they describe the same timeless and tormented land 
already familiar to us. The war and the revolution are only rumours in 
the background. Gorki was an active revolutionary—he was an intimate 
friend of Lenin and of some embarrassment to the Bolsheviks until his 
illness forced him abroad in 1921—but he wrote of a Russia in which 
little had changed, and of characters whose troubles were only incidentally 
political. Not that he avoids such things. Already in 1840 Gogol was 
censuring Manilov for not running his estate better, and Madam Manilov 
for not paying sufficient attention to her domestic duties, and in Gorki 
this critical attitude has swelled into a roar of disapproval. But, like his 
colleagues, he achieves the amazing combination of artist and social 
reformer. The two attitudes are compatible, because protest is the vety 
stuff of their fictional world, and not a superimposed outcry against 
“abuses ” as in Charles Reade and Dickens. It is a protest against 
everything, against the very conditions of life. Gorki has no illusions 
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about the conditions of life ; he knows that revolution and reform will 
leave them basically unchanged ; but his character is that of a rebel, in 
the profoundest sense. He and his colleagues can never forget the 
dreariness and harshness of ordinary living, so unmercifully exaggerated 
in that land of extremes. In their books the question: why are we 
living ? seems to come naturally and continually. Human decay is a 
visible process. Drunkenness and debauchery are the norm in Gorki 
and are accepted without fuss. Out of them he rises, at intervals, into 
sweetness and light. And from an acceptance of the horrors of life he 
emerges fully armed for fictional war. 

His first novels and stories, like Childhood and The Mother, are simple 
and crude—at the Zola stage. They preach revolution in an obvious 
way. ‘They are very different from Tolstoy and Chekhov, whom Gorki’s 
mature work begins more and more to resemble. He begins to share 
their deep disgust with the old order coupled with a still more profound 
attachment to all that it involved—that mysterious dilemma that seems 
to be the key to the Russian novel. It is intolerable, it is barbarous, it 
must cease—but we love it: that is the burden of the novelists. Their 
skill makes us see why they love it. With Gorki the place of this deep 
uneasy love was at first taken by something tougher and less attached. 
But with The Artamonovs the tradition acquired him. It is the story of 
a family who build up a great weaving business in a small town—three 
generations of them. Revolution grows, a minor discomfort in the 
general pressure of events ; only at the end of the book, in 1917, are the 
last of the Artamonovs swept away by it. The scene is huge of course— 
big enough, like War and Peace, to be happy in parts. There is spring, 
with its budding sallows and pines, and the sandbanks beside the green 
river. Summer and winter are intolerable. In the grip of the seasons 
the characters proliferate and wither like vegetables. Even the dour and 
harrassed mill-owner, Pyotr, has glimpses of fantasy : 

Extraneous thoughts would often dart, like swift mice, through his 
mind. He was always glad of their sudden visitations. He liked them 
because they did not worry him—just flashed and vanished, and that 
was all. 

Gorki seems particularly interested in the predicament of the youngest 
Artamonov and he puts the same sort of person into The Story of a Hero— 
one of the best tales in the present volume. An intelligent and nervous 
man, personally abject, able to see what is coming, living in perpetual 
Angst, despising both revolutionaries and authorities alike, and hoping 
vaguely for The Man who is to end this long-drawn-out agony of incom- 
petence and confusion. The unattractive hero of the story reads Carlyle. 
and finds a niche at last in the secret police. Does this reflect the uncon- 
scious attitude of Gorki himself ? Certainly he shows very little enthu- 
siasm for the revolutionary masses. Secretly he seems to have felt that 
the Fuehrerprinzip was the only thing for a country like Russia, and it is 
illuminating to find him touching twice upon this theme before Stalin 
had appeared and before Lenin’s rule had settled implicitly into the 
dictatorial pattern. 
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Unrequited Love is a rather disappointing story. It concerns a soap 
merchant who falls in love with an actress. It will not bear comparison 
with something like Chekhov’s Lady with the Dog. As no good Russian 
story ought, it leaves one to ask oneself the perennial question of how 
much is due to the pull of the fictional and timeless land—Russia itself— 
the pull which any Russian translation has and which no native novelist 
can command. This unrequited love affair would seem small beer in a 
more familiar setting. Again, no good Russian story should leave one 
irritated with the idea of Soul. What is Soul? When a Russian story 
comes off it is more matter-of-fact than most fiction : we do not think of 
Soul then—it is only apparent when the fiction hangs fire. In his down- 
right way and with a sourness excusable in a Pole, Conrad tells us that it is 
“4 terrible corroding simplicity in which mystic phrases clothe a naive 
and hopeless cynicism.” Is Soul really cynicism? It seems possible. 
But one ceases to worry about this when reading The Enigma, the third 
story inthis book. Death and the ways of dying are subjects for a Russian. 
Gorki writes of them with profound humanity and yet with an unabashed 
calm. 


Joun BayYLey. 
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